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THE Boston Park. — ~ Dives ter is said by some 
of its old citizens to be dead. If so, it creates more 
excitement dead, than ever it did alive. It is, or was, 
a beautiful old sleepish town, with comfortable houses, 
and abundance of grass and quict. A wide-awake 
gentleman, one Mr. Crane, settled there. He has 
planned railroads from the West, and wharves in this 
city, that should make Boston beat New York all out 
of sight. Not content with these little things, he got 
Dorchester annexed to the city and now is pushing 
for a park of 1,300 acres. That it is not the right lo- 
cation for the chief park everybody knows, and yet as 
nobody is willing to bestir themselves against it, the 
impetuosity of its advocates will probably carry it. It 
is on the extreme southeasterly corner of the city, so 
far from its northern side, that they will never visit 
it, nor will its western. Itis inaccessible by carriages, 
except over long stretches of pavement. It is exposed 
to the east winds of the region. The proper place for 
the chief park is west of the city. There are admir- 
able lands north and south, but the city’s centre is nat- 
urally westward. New York could as properly, and 
more so, have put her park on the East River. She 
chose without regard to residents or speculators. So 
should Boston. Let her select, not a committee of the 
City Government, but a dozen of her first citizens, 
merchants, mechanics, lawyers, doctors, ministers, and 
architects, who should be without relation to any party 
or place, and let them give the whole matter an ample 
hearing. This Park question needs fullest considera- 
tion. It will involve more. It will involve roads and 
drives a score of miles around the city. She has the 
finest now in the world. She only needs to arrange, 
widen, and govern them, to excel Bois de Boulogne, 
New York Central, and all the parks of America and 
Europe. “Slow and sure” should be the motto in so 
great a matter as this. 








The next Fifth of March is the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Boston Massacre, the event that more than 
any other inaugurated the Revolution. That shot of 
British soldiery fired the American heart. It ought to 
be grandly kept. There is only one man in the city 
that can make just the right oration. He is the per- 
fect child of Warren and Sam Adams. Let the city 





celebrate it by a parade and an oration at the Old State 
House, and let it invite Wendell Phillips to speak. It 
is none too soon to begin preparations. 





INCIDENTS CONCERNING GEORGE PEABopy. — At 
the Lord Mayor's dinner, Mr. Gladstone thus referred 
to Mr. Peabody : — 

“ He was a man whose splendid benefactions will give im- 
mortality to his name in that which he regarded as his old 
mother country, but whose fame, likewise, in a broader sense, 
is applicable to all humanity. 

“ He has taught us the most needful of all lessons, how aman 
can be master of his fortune, and not its slave; and it is most 
touching to know, what I have learned from his friends, that 
while some men would have been unhappy at the idea of dy- 
ing in a foreign land, his affections were so divided between 
the land of his birth and the land of his ancestors, that that 
which had been his fondest of wishes may now be realized — 
to be buried in America, but die in England.” 


The Queen gave Mr. Peabody a higher honor, prob- 
ably, than was ever conferred upon any —a burial in 
the royal vault at Westminster Abbey. He was in- 
terred with great pomp, and will be transferred thence 
to a humbler tomb in the Salem Cemetery. But to 
even enter a royal tomb on his way to his long home, 
is considered a great tribute of English blood to Amer- 
ican worth. The charities of Mr. Peabody amounted 
to nearly ten millions of dollars. 


———- 


New Hampshire has voted down the State Constab- 
ulary. This was done largely by Rum Republican 
votes. How long do they expect to have Prohibition- 
ists vole with them? That State is given over to rum 
by its pariy managers. They will find that they will 
be left to carry its other elections if they can. Rev. 
Dr. Barrows’s article in this number, is not a moment 
too soon. He has traversed the State and seen the 
purpose of the party leaders to slaughter this bill. He 
makes the right appeal. It will be followed. Better 
by far organize a party on the right basis, than follow 
those who sell the party and State to rum for the sake 
of office. 





Prenty or Room. — Some folks are scared at 
the incoming of the people of Asia. We are to be 
drowned out. They can comfort themselves with 
these figures from a speech of Hon. Matthew Carpen- 
ter :— 


“ Arkansas has a population of 18)/to a square mile; Mis- 
sissippi, 17 to a equare mile; Alabama, 19 to a square mile ; 
Tennessee, 24 to a square mile; and Texas, 2} to a square 
mile. Cont?ast this population with that of England, with 
371 to the equare mile ; France, with 260 to the square mile ; 
Prussia, with 171 to the square mile, and China, with 270 to 
the square mile. The aggregate area of the eleven Southern 
States is 756,852, oran average of 124 persons to the square 
mile, or 53 acres to every man, woman, andchild. Take one 
fifth of the population as capable of laboring, and it is an av- 
erage of 265 acres to the laborer. This average would be, in 
individual States, as follows: In Mississippi, 180 acres; 
Arkansas, 380 acres; and in Texas, 1,255 acres to the laborer. 
If the land is as capable of sustaining as dense a population as 
some of those we have quoted, any agricultural country — 
not England, for London alone is a vast empire — but China, 
Miesissippi would sustain 12,000,000 of inhabitants, Arkansas 
14,000,000, and Texas, 74,000000. The eleven Southern 
States, as densely populated as France, would sustain a popu- 
lation of 129,313,916 ; or, if we take Holland as a basis, 183,- 
780,000 ; China, 190,000,000 ; England, 262,242,000. In other 
words, Mississippi would sustain a population of 12,000,000 


more than she has, Arkansas 14,000,000 more, and so on. 
Now, when you look at this vast area of unoccupied and un- 
tilled land, is there any one so chimerical as to think that we 
are to be overflooded with labor? Where is the practical 
danger? We could receive immediately, and prosper, six or 
seven million of these laborers.” 





Nor Far rrom Rigut. — A correspondent in The 
Agitator improves on Mrs. Prof. Pierce’s idea of codp- 
erative housekeeping, by making all cooking and 
washing done by machinery, and supplied to the houses 
from establishments, as clothing and cotton are now 
made. She says weaving and tailoring were called 
women’s business fifty years ago. Now they are done 
by men and machines. 


“Just so it will be with cooking. It will soon be done by 
wholesale, in the most excellent and perfect manner ; but in 
order to do this there must be the most exquisite and expen- 
sive machinery, steam apparatus, ranges, ovens, wagons for 
transporting mealstoand from houses. Steam laundries will, 
before many years, do our washing every day, in the most 
perfect manner, and so cheaply that we can afford to change 
garments a great deal more frequently than at present. 
‘ Wash day’ will be banished. Every morning we will send 
out our soiled clothes and receive them back in a few hours 
snowy clean. But in order to do all this, men will have to 
take hold and make these household occupations regular 
branches of business.” 





Tue First Pronmrirory Law.—Rev. F. 
Moore, in The American Guardian, tells when and 
how the first Prohibitory Law was enacted: — 


“ Adjoining Kittery is the ancient town of York, about 
seven miles from Portsmouth. The celebrated Fernando 
Gorges intended to have this become a great city, and after 
having laid it out with that view, finding the climate too cold, 
he returned to England in two or three years, and it never 
became what he anticipated, though it was for years the most 
important place in the Province. It was undera city govern- 
ment for ten years, and was the first incorporated city on-the 
Western Continent, with possibly the exception of St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. There is one very interesting fact associated 
with its history, pertaining to the Temperance cause. As far 
back as 1690, while it was a city, John Davis being Mayor, 
there was a Prohibitory Liquor Law passed, embracing the 
essential features of the modern Maine Law. That was the 
first Prohibitory Liquor Law on record, and was passed in 
Maine. A copy of this law can be found in the first volume 
of the Maine Historical Collections.” 





The Northwestern Advocate truly says of the Tem- 


‘| perance party :— 


“ Since the meeting of the National Conventionjin Chicago, 
no other question evoked so much feeling and discussion. 
The Conferences will unfalteringly sustain Total Abstinence 
and Prohibition, while the individuals of the Conferences will 
each act for himself in the application of political influences 
to this great reform. Experience will, ere long, make us a 
unit against this monster vice.” 


The Republican defeat in New York, and the mud- 
die in Massachusetts, will open the way for that “ unit” 
to become united. 





Spurgeon took forty to fifty children into his church 
last year. He says, out of 2,700 church members, he 
has never yet had to exclude one who joined when he 
was a child. Why don’t our ministers more faithfully 
organize and sustain children’s classes? There should 
be one at least in every church. If it could meet Sun- 
day morning or noon, or after Sunday-school, in place 





of the second sermon, it would be a success. 
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@riginal and Selected Papers. 


—¢@—— 
A CRY FROM THE STREET. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


I dare not speak my mother’s name, 
I touch my pulse, it throbs with shame, 
My white lips show my heart has bled. 
O Heaven ! am I alone to blame? 
O God! I wish that I were dead! 


Yes, dead and buried out of sight. 
I shudder, when the morning light 
Looks down upon my troubled face, 
And through my soul, as stars at night, 
Stare through the dim, cold breast of space. 


With weary steps I walk the streets, 
And there the echoing pave repeats 
The story of my loves and fears, 
And my sad heart in sorrow beats 

My moments into dreary years. 


The flowers that look up in my eyes, 
The stars that look down from the skies, 
My painful tribulation see. 
O, can it be, that God, all-wise, 
In pity looks through them on me? 


Such glances from the friends I love, 
From earth below, or heaven above, 
Would soothe my spirit’s wasting pain, 
And like an unimprisoned dove, 
My soul would soar in hope again. 


O, swift baptism of tears and blood ! 
O, martyrdom of fire or flood ! 
Come with thy power to cleanse and save, 
So that my blighted heart can bud, 
In purity beyond the grave! 
Save me, O God, from deeper shame, 
Or smite me with Thy tempest-flame ; 
I will not sell my soul for bread. 
Great Heaven, am I alone to blame ? 
O God, I wish that I were dead! 





> 


TEMPERANCE POLITICAL ORGANIZATION, 
BY REY. DR. BARROWS. 


poses, and hence they will never feel the necessity of tak- 
ing temperance ground in order to retain us in their par- 
ties; but will use us as they please forever. Then farewell, 
in all the future, to legislation in behalf of our cause, and 
farewell to all hope for the suffering myriads around us. 

8. Not to leave our parties when they betray our cause, 
is to proclaim in advance to all corrupt politicians and cor- 
rupt parties, that we, as Temperance men, have no princi- 
ples nor conscience in all oar professions ; but are hence- 
forth their most humble servants, to do their bidding, though 
that may be to send sizty thousand of our countrymen to a 
drunkard’s eternity every year. 

But we are told that if we organize a party, we shall be 
so small, we can neither enact, nor enforce law. 

To this we reply : — ° 

1. We can thus keep a conscience void of offense toward 
God and man, and show that we are honest. 

2. We can, in most cases at least, make the rum parties 
feel our power, and compel them to respect and support 
our principles, or go to swift destruction themselves, hold- 
ing as we do, in most States, largely, the balance of power 
between the Republican and Democratic parties. 

8. This is just what we did in the early history of the 
Liberty party, Free Soil, and Republican parties, though 
beginning much smaller than the Temperance parties are 
to-day and with less prospect of success, till we put them 
both out of power, and saved, under God, our country. 
We, the Temperance people, are now in precisely the 
same condition some of us were then, having lived and 
acted with our Republican party, till it has grown time-serv- 
ing and corrupt, through the influence of office-seekers, 
office-holders, and editors, scarcely one of whom was with 
us before our party began to command respect and offer 
emoluments ; and these men (our Temperance opponents in 
the Republican party) seem about as ignorant of the early 
history and purity of their party, as they are of a good 
conscience, or the principles of the Christian religion. And 
we are not a little mortified to hear some of our Republi- 
can Temperance writers using the long since exploded 
argument of the Pro-slavery Whigs and Democrats against 
the third party movement of thirty or forty years since. And 
had we been controlled then by those arguments, repeated 
to us to-day, we should probably have had, in this year of 
our Lord, four millions of slaves, as we now have siz hun- 





The present out-look of the Temperance cause, and also 
the driftings of both political parties, on this subject, are 
full of exciting interest. Herein lies the next great topic 
for discussion in our Temperance organizations, and our re- 
ligious bodies, and political conventions and caucuses. 

Three powerful agencies of conflict are now hastening to 
the mighty battle, not far away : our patriotic and religious 
citizens, as against the corrupt politicians, and the mercenary 
and barbarian money-makers of the “ Whiskey Ring.” The 
two latter are only different wings of the same army, — 
the Herods and Pilates, made friends to persecute the Lord’s 
anointed. 

Before we are in the midst of this fight, let us survey the 
situation, and clear the decks. 

Temperance men are liable to become divided, just 
now, by a clamorous demand for, or opposition to a State 
and national Temperance political organization. And we 
confess some surprise and grief at the reckless manner in 
which some of our Temperance writers are treating this 
subject; doing work which we believe, they, or others, 
will have to undo with penitential tears. 

Let us then inquire in what, and how far we, as Tem- 
perance men, are agreed, and where we differ, and what 
follows our agreement. 

We think it is no longer a question in our ranks, that 
there ‘should, in all possible cases, accompany and follow 
efficient moral measures, and tolerably correct public opin- 
ion, legal enactment against the sale of intoxicating drinks 
as such, and all the required laws and measures to enforce 
such legal prohibition. To any who deny this, we have 
nothing to say at this present writing. 

The only practical question then is, how can such legal 
measures be obtained? We answer : sometimes they can 
be reached by Temperance men remaining in, and acting 
with their respective political parties, who will do the work 
of Temperance men in an honest and efficient way. 

Whether they will put our creed into their platforms or 
not, is not so essential, provided they will put on our statute- 
books the laws we need, and give us the necessary officers 
to execute them. This is all we can reasonably demand 
of our parties, as such; and this we must demand, and re- 
ceive in good faith, or we cannot, as honest men, remain 
and act with them. 

If this position is conceded, it follows, of course, that we 
have no occasion to separate from our parties and form a 
new one, when and where they are doing our work : but 
have occasion so to do, everywhere they are not doing it. 
And not for this reason only, but for the following : — 

1. Because still to adhere to our parties when they are 
supporting the rum traffic, and crushing the Temperance 
cause, is to partake of all their guilt. So when the great 
God shall make inquisition for the slain millions by this 
awful legalized traffic, we must come in for our share of the 
punishment. 

2. To act with our parties when in their action they 


dred thousand drunkards, manufactured by seven hundred 
and thirty-nine millions of capital in the liquor traffic — 
a state of things to continue and grow worse, till a sounder 
political policy controls the councils of Christian freemen. 
The fearful truth is, our holy cause of Temperance is be- 
ing crucified between two thieves; and in all such cases 
the time has come to come out from among them and be 
separate, if we would not be partakers of their guilt. 


Anti-slavery men yet in the Whig and Democratic parties, 
was, — “ What do you want of a third party in the States, 
States where there is no slavery?” Our reply was, that 
for us to support branches of these great Pro-slavery parties, 
in the States or the towns, was to support the great whole. 
Others cried, “ What do you want of a national party ? 
Congress cannot legislate against slavery in the State.” 
We answered, “Let Congress abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and shut it out of our Territories, and 
slavery is effectually killed.” 

Now the cry is, “ What do you want of a national Tem- 
perance party?” even from the ever-ready and sprightly 
Cuyler. We say, “ Let our national Republican party put 
Prohibition through her District and her Territories, and 
every Republican State will follow trippingly in her wake ;” 
and so will the usually correct Cuyler, and with him, the 
National Temperance Advocate, that ought to be our leader, 
and not our opponent. 

Now the cry is, “ If you push this question you will give 
the States and the country to the Democrats: and they 
are worse than we are.” So said the Whigs, “ Help us, we 
are not so bad as the Democrats.” We said, “ We will help 
neither till you take your hands off of the throat of the 
black man.” So say we to the Republican party now, 


In 1842-3-4, the cry of the hesitating, half and half 


alone, a little moralizing on the changes of earth, and the 
transient break in the onflowing current of human life will 
be forgotten, and the subject crowded out of the busy pub- 
lic mind. But this event is worthy a more public and per- 
manent notice, and doubtless, some of her numerous friends 
will prepare a fitting memoir of one who, for so long time, 
filled-a prominent place in the working Christian world, a 
place it will be hard again to fill. 

Coming into public life fifty years ago, as the wife of a 
prominent and popular minister; and filling, for so long a 
period, the responsible position of mistress of her own house, 
and for forty years, mother of the Sailor's Home in Boston, 
she had become more widely known and highly esteemed 
than any other female worker in the Master’s kingdom, in 
modern times. The name of“ Mother Taylor” has been 
tenderly and lovingly repeated in all parts of the world 
visited by American seamen, and the memory of the Bethel 
in North Square, Boston, and the earnest appeals and 
prevailing prayers of this devoted woman, has been a won- 
derful charm to poor Jack, when reefing topsailsin a gale 
of wind, in the darkness of midnight, or meeting the grim 
messenger in his berthin the forecastle. 

Mrs. Taylor was a native of Marblehead, Mass., that home 
of hardy seamen, and so from her early childhood was fa- 
miliar with the music and perils of the sea, and thus was 
early educated for that position she so long and ably filled. 
She sympathized profoundly with these “ toilers of the sea,” 
and her efforts for their welfare ceased only with the failure 
of her physical powers. These rough and hardy men ever 
came to her for counsel, with all the confidence of children 
coming toa mother. Native or foreign, black or white, 
made no difference with her great heart in its sympathetic 
throbbing, and her hand was always open for their relief, 
and her tongue ready to defend and plead their cause. She 
a vigorous understanding and rare judgment. 
Her intellect was masculine, without disagreeable rugged- 
ness. She bore, in this respect, a striking resemblance to 
the wife of the sainted Fletcher. Naturally modest and 
retiring, yet she never shrank from any position of respon- 
sibility, but always perfectly poised and self-possessed, she 
seemed equal to any emergency. She assumed the entire 
burden of the domestic economy of her house for many 
years ; custodian and almoner, receiving and dispensing. 
Father Taylor, though well enough able to distinguish dif- 
ferent coins, knew almost nothing of the value of money ; 
if he went out in the morning with a well replenished purse, 
he was quite sure to empty it into the first extended hand 
of want, so that a necessity existed for the assumption of 
this burden by this admirable woman. The payments were 
made to her, and by her; she audited and settled all bills, 
and made the purchases. And when we consider that she 
brought up a family of five children, that she was for so 
many years the eflicient Secretary of the Port Society, that 
she had the general oversight of the Sailor's Home, that she 
looked after and ministered to the sick and destitute, we 
can but apply to her the words of the wise man, “ Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all.” Iconfess, it has been a wonder to the writer, who 
has known and watched her for over a quarter of a century, 
how she could sustain her burdens. And yet she seemed 
never anxious, never perturbed or at a loss, never cast 
down ; hopeful, cheerful, she had always a smile and a kind 
word for all, and her courage never failed. She had un- 
flinching faith in her high mission, and this, joined to a fer- 
vid and godly zeal, carried her through labors and trials 
which would have crushed an ordinary mind. 

I have seen this wonderful woman in scenes of severe 
trial and great affliction, yet in no case was she ever seen 
to lose her perfect self-control, or sink into despondency. 
Her well-balanced mind always rose above the billow, 
and her faith saw in the darkest hours light breaking 
through the storm, and flinging its rays upon the troybled 
waters. 

Like all such organized minds, to a stranger, she would 
seem distant and reserved, and many a timid heart has 
fluttered with fear under the steady gaze of that large, lus- 
trous, black eye; but it was only seeming. Once num- 


“Shake off your ‘ Whiskey Ring) and put your foot on a| bered among her friends, and all reserve vanished, she 
traffic cursing this country far more than slavery ever did ; | ¥48 48 tender-hearted as a child, and mingled with her ac- 
then you may ask for our votes.” quaintance with the utmost freedom. ‘ 

Pro-slavery politicians said to ws long ago, “ What can The personal appearance and bearing of Mrs. T. were 
your little party do? Do youever expect to get a major- remarkable ; tall, finely moulded, with very regular fea- 
ity in any State or town?” We replied, “ Not long hence, | *2"€% remarkably full, expressive eye, she would strike a 
whether we get majorities or not, we will compel one or | Stranger as a splendid specimen of a woman. I have never 
both of your parties to take our principles, or we will|™éet but one as queenly in her bearing, and graceful in 
annihilate your parties.” What has been the result? | Movement. She would have worn worthily the crown of 
So we answer the rum political legions to-day ; and if all | "°Y alty, or the robes of a duchess. . 
history is not wasted on them, they will hear us. But now| Stranger, seeing her présiding at her table, filled with 
is our time to mass our forces ; for the long and heavy bat- | vests from the higher walks of life, or moving through her 
tle now begins ! ; crowded drawing-room, would instinctively say to himself, 
“every inch a queen!” Perfectly at ease herself, and 
r making every one feel perfectly at home, whether surrounded 
ONE OF THE NOBLE WOMEN. by church dignitaries, scholars, or the elite of Boston soci- 

A few lines in a recent number of Z1on’s HERALD, an- | ety, she ever appeared to be just in the position for which 
nounced the decease of Mrs. E. T. Taylor, the excellent | nature and grace intended her. 
wife and faithful companion, for half a century, of the Need we say in conclusion that the subject of this sketch 





world-renowned sailor preacher of Boston. Beyond the | was deeply and” uniformly pious, her life a beautiful illus- 
circle of her immediate acquaintance and friends, this no- | tration of that gospel which saves. She loved the house of 
tice will excite but the usual temporary interest. A few words | God, and her rare gifts, only less perhaps than those of her 
of regret for the passing on of the laborious wife of a min- | renowned companion, were exercised to the delight and 
ister of Christ, a throb of sympathy for the aged servant of | edification of thousands of all classes in gociety. In seasons 





ignore our cause, is to allow them to use us for their pur- 





God thus left inthe evening of life to muse on the past | of special revival, her labors were wonderfully blest; she 
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was near to the Invisible, and evidently “ walked with 
God.” 

Her last sickness was long and painful, which she bore 
with resignation, and her end was peace. 

The worn body sleeps in Jesus, in Forest Hills Cemetery, 
waiting the call of the last trumpet, and one who loved 
her as a son, hangs this poor chaplet upon the tomb of that 
remarkable woman, Deborah Millett Taylor. z 





WAYSIDE GLEANINGS. 
GEN. SHERMAN’S MANHOOD. 


General Badeau, in his “‘ Military History of Ulysses S. 
Grant,” gives one of the most graphic descriptions of a no- 
ble manhood, a true patriotism, and the faithful soldier, as 
he details the final plan and consummation of Grant’s at- 
tack on Vicksburg. 

After the battle of Shiloh, Grant turned his attention to 
Vicksburg, which Davis considered the Gibraltar of Amer- 
ica. 

Several unsuccessful attempts had been made to force 
the Rebels from their stronghold, and the country was 
becoming uneasy at the delay. 

Some new method of attack must be planned. The 
army and navy must combine their efforts in the assault. 
Above Vicksburg lay the intrepid Admiral Porter with his 
fleet. The high bluffs about the city, were surmounted 
with terrible batteries that threatened almost certain 
destruction should they attempt to pass them; and yet it 
was all-important that this should be accomplished. 

General Grant had conceived the audacious scheme of 
crossing over the Mississippi above Vicksburg, and follow- 
ing down its bank to some favorable point, recross and at- 
tack the city on the south and east, where it was least 
prepared to resist an enemy. Whilst Grant was gaining 
his position, Porter, under the cover of night and clouds 
was to run the gauntlet of Vicksburg’s batteries. 

This plan would remove the army from its base of sup- 
plies, except as the transports should be able to furnish 
them; and every feature of the scheme rendered anything 
but the most complete victory an overwhelming defeat. 

Sherman, who had become Grant’s foremost friend and 
general, opposed the plan; and McPherson, Logan, and 
Wilson heartily united with him in attempting to divert 
Grant from it, believing almost certain failure would come 
if attempted. The order had been given for the move- 
ment, but Sherman rode up to his General and modestly, 
but pointedly suggested his plan. But General Grant still 
persisting in the movement, Sherman formally submitted 
them to General Rawlins, Grant’s chief of staff, and solicit- 
ed a council of all his corps commanders. The communi- 
cation was silently put into Grant’s hand, and was as 
silently read by him, but it neither elicited any reply or 
change of plan; nor has any mention ever been made of 
the letter between Grant and Sherman. ; 

The letter closed as follows: “I make these sugges- 
tions with the request that General Grant simply read 
them, and give them, as I know he will, a share of his 
thoughts. I would prefer he should not answer them, but 
merely give them as much or as little weight as they de- 
serve: whf&tever plan of action he may adopt will receive 
from me the same zealous codperation and energetic sup- 
port as though conceived by myself.” 

The success and glory of that campaign but too clearly 
tells what would have been the disaster had not every sub- 
ordinate done his whole duty; and never was the entire 
fate of a general in another’s hand more than was Grant’s 
in Sherman’s in that campaign. Nor will Sherman’s name 
be taureled with a nobler fame than for his unselfishness 
and heroic deeds in the final campaign against Vicksburg. 

DwINNELLs. 





Uncie Jack. — There was lately in Virginia, at an ad- 
vanced age, a negro preacher of considerable local celebrity, 
who went by the name of Uncle Jack. The Rev. Dr. Rice 
said, “‘ The old man’s acquaintance with the Scripture is won- 
derful. Many of his interpretations of obscure P es of 
Scripture are singularly just and striking. His knowledge 
of human nature was profound; and hence his extensive 
usefulness among the African population, as well as an ex- 
tensive circle of whites. His language was pure English, 
without the common vulgarities of the blacks. In his inter- 
course with all classes he was governed by Christian humility, 
and he abhorred cant and grimace. He uniformly opposed, 
both in public and private, everything like noise and disor- 
der in the house of God. His colored audience were very 
prone to indulge themselves in that way. But whenever 
they did, he uniformly suspended the exercises until they 
became silent. On one of these occasions he rebuked his 
hearers as follows: “‘ You noisy Christians remind me of the 
little streams after a heavy rain. They are soon full -— then 
noisy — and as soon empty. I had a great deal rather see 

ou like the broad, deep river, which is quiet, because it is 
nc and deep.” 

Of this worthy and strong-minded old man I give a few 
anecdotes. In speaking of the excitement and noise at a 

rotracted meeting he remarked : .““ I was reminded of what 
T have noticed in the woods: when the wind blows hard the 
dry leaves make a great deal more noise than the ~reen 
ones.” When persons scoffed at his religion, his usua! diffi- 
dence and reserve would give way to a firm and dignified 
defense, and most happily would he “ answer a fool aecord- 
ing to his folly.” A person addicted to horse-racing and 
card-playing stopped him one day on the road and said, “ Old 
man, you Obristians say a great deal about the way to 





heaven being very narrow. Now, if this be so, a great many 
who profess to be travelling it will not find it half wide 
enough.” “That's very true,” was the reply, “ of all who 
have merely a name to live, and all like you.” “ Why refer 
tome ?” asked the man ; “ if the road is wide enough for any, 
itis for me.” ‘ By no means,” replied Uncle Jack. “* When 
you set out you will want to take along a card-table and a 
race-horse or two. Now, there’s no room along this way for 
such things ; and what would you do in heaven without 
them ?” 

_ An individual accustomed to treat religion rather sport- 
ively, and who prided himself upon his morality, said to him, 
“ Old man, I am as good as I need be ; I can’t help thinking 
80, because God blesses me as much as He does you Christians ; 
and I don’t know what more I want than He gives me.” To 
this the old preacher replied, with great seriousness, “ Just 
so with the hogs. I have often looked at them, rooting 
among the leaves in the woods, and finding just as man 
acorns as they needed ; and yet I never saw one of them loo 
up to the tree from whence the acorns fell.” 

The laws of Virginia, until lately, prohibited religious 
as well as other assemblies of slaves, unless at least two 
white persons were present. Such, however, was the uni- 
versally acknowledged happy influence of Uncle Jack's 
meetings, that in his case it was not deemed necessary to 
enforce the laws. On one occasion some mischievous per- 
sons undertook to arrest and whip him, and several of his 
hearers. After the arrest, one of the number thus accosted 
Uncle Jack: “ Well, old fellow, you are the ringleader of 
all the meetings, and we have been anxious to catch you— 
now, what have you got to say for yourself?” “ Nothing at 
all, master,” was the reply. “ What! nothing to say against 
being whipped! how is that?” ‘I have been wondering for 
a long time,” said he, “ how it was that so good a man as the 
Apostle Paul should have been whipped three times for 
preaching the gospel, while such an unworthy man as I am, 
should have been permitted to preach for twenty years with- 
out ever getting a lick.” It is hardly necessary to add, that 
these young men immediately released him. — Boston Tran- 
script. 





THE FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING. 


Thy cruel crown of thorns! 
But where, O Lord, is mine ? 

Are there for me no scoffs and scorns, 
Since only such were Thine? 


Or, having named Thy Name, 
Shall I no burden take ? 

And is there left no thorn, no shame, 
To suffer for Thy sake ? 


Unscourged of any whip, 
Unpierced of any sting, 

O Lord, how faint my fellowship, 
With Thy sad suffering ! 

Yet Thy dread sacrifice, 
So fills my soul with woe, 


That all the fountains of mine eyes, 
Well up and overflow. , 


The spear that pierced Thy side, 
Gave wounds to more than Thee ; 
Within my soul, O Crucified, 
Thy Cross is laid on me. 
And as Thy rocky tomb, ‘ 
Was ina garden fair, 
Where round about stood flowers in bloom, 
To sweeten all the air, 
So, in my heart of stone, 
I sepuichre Thy death, 
While thoughts of Thee, like roses blown, 
Bring sweetness in their breath. 
Arise not, O my Dead, 
As One whom Mary sought, 
And found an empty tomb instead, — 
Her spices all for naught. 
O Lord, not so depart 
From my enshrining breast, 
But lie anointed in a heart, 
That by Thy death is blest. 
Or, if Thou shalt arise, 
Abandon not Thy grave, 
But bear it with Thee to the skies, 
A heart that Thou shalt save ! 
Tueopore Ti1Ton. 


— 


BISHOP McKENDREE. 


The Church South have just issued a life of this emi- 
nent man of God, in two volumes, from the pen of Bishop 
Paine. We have seen no copy, but judge from the Nashville 
Advocate that it is a valuable contribution to Methodist Lit- 
erature. The hunting for the oldest paths, evinced by such 
works as these, and the “ History of Methodism in Ten- 
nessee,” by Dr. McFerne, shows a propensity that may yet 
breed good. It will lead these brethren away from the 
bitter present and its more bitter immediate past, to that 
time when the fathers went everywhere preaching the 
whole Gospel in Christ Jesus, and may incline them to re- 
turn to that more excellent way. Bishop McKendree is 
thus described : — 


The personnel of Bishop McKendree was a true index of 
the man. He was nearly six feet high, and finely propor- 
tioned. His forehead was high and broad, his eyes dark, 
large, and somewhat protruding —their predominant ex- 
pression, under ordinary circumstances, was benignity, but 
they were capable of sparkling with vivaity or of express- 
ing severe rebuke, All his features, taken together, were in 
harmony ; and when he was excited, it was the most speak- 
~ ay I ever looked upon. His skin, even in the decline 

ife, was almost pearly white, and reminded one of a fine 





mezzotint engraving. The writer first saw him in 1817, 
and, although he was falling into “the sear and yellow leaf” 
of life, his appearance was very prepossessing and expressive. 
In dress he was very neat. “A biack, round breasted coat, 
white neck-tie, short breeches, with knee-buckles and shoe- 
buckles, and a white, broad-brimmed hat, was a costume 
that gave to his fine form a venerable and commanding ap- 
pearance. In his later years, he exchanged the short clothes 
and buckles for pantaloons — except on special occasions — 
but retained the other items of dress. He must have been 
an active and vigorous man in his prime, and more than 
ordinarily fine-looking, not to say handsome. His voice was 
soft and yet penetrating, and was wonderfully persuasive 
and melodious. 

His early educational advantages were not great; but 
with his quick and observant mind, which be was daily im- 
e became a correct and effective speaker. He 

ad fine taste in selecting the best words to express his ideas. 
He thought, read, and studied much, especially on moral and 
religious subjects. In the department of Biblical doctrines 
and Church history and government, he had few equals. 

His mind was logical. He excelled in what is called 
practical or common sense. The Holy Scriptures were read 
regularly, and studied attentively. He believed them im- 
plicitly, and devoted his whole soul to their teachings. 

His preaching was spiritual. All merely speculative 
questions he avoided in the pulpit. Christ crucified for the 
world, the manner and means of receiving Him, and the 
evidences of having done so, as well as the duties arising 
from our obligations, were his favorite themes. He was an 
attractive and instructive preacher, and sometimes a power- 
ful one. Splendid displays of imagination, culled in the 
field of fancy and carefully stored in the memory, to be used 
for gaining admiration, were distasteful to him. He was 
solemn and deeply in earnest in delivering his message. His 
first and only aim was to be understood by all, and to draw 
his hearers to Christ ; and he would as soon have put on 
gorgeous apparel as to have dressed his sermons in an ornate, 
oratorical style. He preferred, in this respect, to imitate 
Christ, His apostles, and Wesley. . 

His piety was profound. Conscientiousness was a promi- 
nent trait in his character, and one more truthful in word 
and deed I never saw. He prayed much and regularly — 
took all his cares and wants to God in prayer. His standard 
of religion, experimental and practical, was a high one. He 
watched, prayed, fasted, and labored in earnestness. He 
was a holy man, loving God with all his heart, and his 
neighbor as himself. No one ever was known to doubt his 
rae of character: in this he was a bright exemplar. In 

is social intercourse there was nothing light or frivolous. 
A simple gravity was characteristic of his manner ; and yet 
there was in it nothing repulsive. It seemed impossible to 
associate with him and not to respect and venerate him ; and 
in an ingenuous mind, these feelings soon warmed into love 
of the most enduring kind. 

He was a model Bishop, combining every qualification for 
this high and holy office — wise, prudent, vigilant, industri- 
ous, unselfish, unblamable, and holy — he presided with dig- 
nity and gentleness, and preached with power and success. 
By no act or word did he dishonor his office. He was the 
first native American Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and inferior in the aggregate of those qualities 
which the office requires to no one before or since his day. 
No man can ever fill the niche of Asbury — he was, under 
God, the father of American Methodism—he was su- 
perior to McKendree only in priority of time, length of life, 
and services. Both of them did what they could — all they 
could. The mantle of the elder fell on his shoulders, and 
both unreservedly consecrated their all to God and his 
Church. Wesley drew from the Bible the plan of the spir- 
itual edifice, Asbury began to build it up in America, and 
—_- carried forward the work “as a wise master- 

er.” 





There is nothing which symbolizes the contests and the tri- 
umphs of life like wrestling with a heavy surf. It is your 
only sham-fight worth mentioning. I do not mean the lazy 
surf-swimming of level beaches, where your feet may at any 
moment drop and touch the sands ; but i mean such a mighty 

lay of all one’s forces as may be found in the rock-bathing off 

ape Ann, for instance. The strife is in this respect, above 
all, like a battle, that it affects your imagination, and you 
pass through the phases of tremor and of thrill, reluctance 
and absorption, from a half-wish that it might never begin, 
to a whole wish that it might never end. To plunge head- 
foremost into the boiling surge, knowing that, while the sur- 
face water would beat your breath away, there is safety be- 
low ; to come up panting into the air, and find that you touch 
it only with your lips, while the great ocean grasps your 
body and your limbs; then to swim boldly out through the 
successive rollers, diving through each, and still coming up 
into some green interval of heaving calm ; or to loll back- 
ward on the swell that rises, and just as the great wave crests 
over you toturn and dive ; or outside of all the lines of wave 
to float and sway and give yourself to the mighty motion, as 
unresisting as a spray of kelp, but as conscious of buoyant 
vitality as a dolphin or a seal ; — this is the glory of swim- 
ming.”— T, W. Hiaainson, Atlantic Almanac for 1870. 





A Wor.tp Forest 1n a Cottece Park.—In con- 
nection with the College we also found another feature of 
great interest. Rev. Mr. Creighton, of the Ohio Confer- 
ence, has, by arta study, become an expert in the 
science of dendrology, and is giving his pursuits a practical 
and permanent torm by planting an arboretum on the College 
grounds. Already he has brought together some two thou- 
sand trees of clearly distinct species, omitting all sub-species 
and accidental varieties, capable of growing in the open air 
in that locality. His collection is said to be scarcely less 
extensive than any other in the country. Ifthe work shall 
continue to be prosecuted with the same zeal and ability 
that bas brought it to its present incipient state it will form 
one of the most attractive points at this centre of learning — 





Zhe Christian Advocate. 








Hor the Children. 
—_—— 
GOLDEN THORNS. | 


BY MISS ANNA WARNER. | 


** And some fell among thorns ; and the thorns sprung up and choked them.” | 
CHAPTER: Y. 

It seemed, after that, as if the Vinegar Hill children were 
almost as curious about Mrs. Graves as she was about them, 
— or else perhaps the slice of cake given to Tim Wiggins | 
had caused the excitement. Certain it was, that she soon 
began to know a good many of the wild youngsters by sight, 
and even by name: not always the right name, it must be 
confessed. But on one pretext or another they came to 
the farm very often, — much oftener than Mr. Graves 
thought at all desirable. 

* All comes o’ carin’ about folks that ain’t worth it,” 
he said. “ Once let them young scamps find out you've 
got sweet cake and sweet looks and sweet words standin’ 
ready for “em, and they'll come round you like flies in a 
honey-pot.” 

“ But it don’t hurt me as much as it does the honey,” 
remonstrated Mrs. Graves. ‘ It amuses me.” 

“Risky kind of amusement, to my thinkin’,” said the 
farmer. “’Muses you to feed them with sugar, and ‘muses 
them to see where you keep it. You give them cake — 
and they count your cheeses. By and by it'll come my 
turn to be amused with hearin’ the spoons is gone.” 

“ Now Ahab,” said his wife, laughing, “ you be quiet ! 
I've got a little sense.” 

The farmer gave a dissatisfied grunt. 

* Look out you don’t lose it, Lizy,” he said. “ Boys 
has a wonderful way o’ pickin’ your pocket!” and off 
he went to his work. 

Hardly was he well out of sight, when one of the very 
boys in question made his appearance, — so suddenly, in- 
deed, that one might well suppose that he had been lying 
in wait for the farmer’s departure. But for a wonder he 
bore no excuse in his hands, — neither berries nor flowers 
nor the wild greens of the meadow. Silently the boy 
slipped in, and stood watching Mrs. Graves as she washed 
her churn. ° 

“ Well!” said the little woman, looking at him kindly, 
“ what do you want? did you come to help me churn? 
You're too late this time.” 

“ Why, that’s the very thing!” cried the boy, who was 
no other than our old acquaintance, Jem Crook, “ O’ 
course I couldn’t help beio’ late, when I had to do up 
mammy’s churnin’ fust.” 


“Q—your mother churns too, does she?” said Mrs. 
Graves. ; 

“ Often as she can get cream enough,” answered Jem, 
gravely. 


“What does she do with the butter?” asked Mrs. 
Graves. “ Does she make more than you want?” 

“ More’n we eat,” said Jem. “ Poor folks has to take 
their bread’s they can get it, and let the butter go. 
Tain’t fun, bein’ poor.” 

“ And you'd like to churn and eat the butter too, then ?” 
said Mrs. Graves. 

“Ah!” said Jem Crook, smacking his lips. “ Fact is, 
I did hear as some un ‘nother was after a boy o’ my size 
down this way.” 

“What can you do?” asked Mrs. Graves, looking at 
the wild, acute, not unbandsome face, whereon fun and 
skill and lawlessness gleamed out through dust and tan. “I 
think I might like to have you for my boy ; — what can 
you do?” 

“Turn my hand to most things,” answered Jem, decid- 
edly. “ Fetch ye woodcbucks for dinner, and a brile o’ 
young squir'ls for breakfast. And as for supper — why, 
there ain’t a berry grows ‘thout my knowin’ of it.” 

“Then you can do something besides mischief?” said 
Mrs. Graves. 

“O we’s give up mischief now, and goes to Sabba’- 
school reg’lar,” said the unblushing Jem. 

“ Who is‘ we’?” said the farmer's wife. 

“Chaps down our way, — down to Sour Lonesome and 
Grab.” 

“ Sour Lonesome and Grab?” repeated Mrs. Graves — 
“why, I never heard of such places.” 

Jem chuckled. 

“ Guess likely there’s just a few things you ain’t heerd 
on,” be said, with a dash of his usual impudence.” 

“ Aren’t you a Vinegar Hill boy ?” said Mrs. Graves. 

“ Some folks calls it so,” said Jem, “ but ’tain’t hardly fair, 
it’s a real sweet spot.” 

“ Well, where do you go to Sunday-school ?” said Mrs. 
Graves. “ Not here in the village ? I never saw you com- 
ing into church with the rest.” 

“O we never gets no further’n the steps,” replied Jem. 
“ Teacher's fond o’ air, — and some o’ the boys is restless.” 

“ Yes, I think that is probable,” said the farmer's wife, 
surveying the young Arab before her, whose eyes, hands, 
feet, and muscles generally were not still an instant. “ Why 
then, you must be one of the strange lady’s class?” Jem 
nodded. 

“ Strangest woman J ever comed across,” he said, briefly. 

“ Well, what does she teach you?” said Mrs. Graves, 
growing interested. “ What does she say to you?” 
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| “Lots!” said Jem. “ Heaps! Queer as a ghost story, 


and "bout as likely. First she sits up and talks, and then 
she kneels down and talks.” 

“ Kneels down?” Mrs. Graves repeated. Again Jem 
nodded, 

“ Seems to like ter,” he said. “ Seems as though she felt 
more com’tabler. Talks better’n ever.” 

The farmer's wife stood thinking, —the words struck 
home with a minute’s sharp pain, 

“ Well,” she said, rousing herself with a sigh, “ I must 
send you away now, —I have something to do.” 

“ Ain’t got nothin’ for me to do, likely ?” 
* Wants a job this mornin’, the worst kind.” 

*O, then I must find you one,” said the warm-hearted 
“ Let me see — There’s Mr, Graves’s lunch ! 
— could you carry it to him for sixpence ?” 

“ Run all the way!” 

“ Well, I don’t want you to run,” said Mrs. Graves; “ if 
you walk briskly it will do. Sit down, child, and I'll get 
it ready. By the way, what’s your name ?” 

“ Used to call me ‘crooked Jemmy,’ when I was little,’ 
answered the boy, dropping into a chair. 

“*Crooked Jemmy!’” repeated Mrs. Graves, standing 
still to look at him once more. “ Why, you're straight 
enough now.” 

“ Looks so — don’t I?” said Jem with a queer laugh. 
Mrs. Graves made no answer to that —- the laugh chilled 
her a bit ; and she went silently about the business of pre- 
paring her tin pail. Jem Crook looked on in equal silence 
and some wondering admiration. First went in two 
substantial pieces of cake; then a slice of cheese, then a 
generous quarter of pie, then another slice of cheese, then 
an immense sandwich. 

“ Quite clear ’tain’t his dinner ?” quoth Jem Crook, at 
this stage of the proceedings. 

“ Very sure!” said Mrs. Graves laughing, as she stowed 
away a cold potato or two. Her cheerfulness came back 
at once,— perhaps the poor boy was hungry, and that 
gave his lavgh such a strange sound. “ Don’t you want 
some lunch yourself, Jemmy ¢” 

* Wouldn't object,” answered the boy, glancing at 
her. “ Ran the faster.” 

So Jem Crook was served with another lunch, the mate 
to that prepared for the farmer, and disposed of it in a 
style that would have made even that mighty trencher-man 
open his eyes. Then he started up. 

“ Give us the pail!” be said abruptly. “ Time’s up.” 
And with a dash which reminded Mrs. Graves rather 
startlingly of the movements of Tim Wiggins, Jem made for 
the door. 

“You know the turning to the wheat field?” Mrs, 
Graves called after him. Jem swung the pail round his head 
as if it had been a lantern and he a station man, and 
started off on a full run. 

“ Know it?” he shouted back,— “guess I does know 
some things, and no mistake !” 

Mrs. Graves stood watching him, doubtfully. 

* Poor boy! poor children!” she said. “Now if he 
should get Abab’s lunch all mixed up! he does hate 
cheese and gingerbread that way!” 

However, Jem was already out of sight, and it was as 
useless to pursue the subject as the boy; so Mrs. Graves 
went back to her work. 

One thought went with her — followed her about — 
came in apropos to everything and nothing, — it was that 
new thought of Mrs. Kensett. Jem Crook’s uncouth words 
had drawn the picture as well as far more delicate Eng- 
lish could have done; and Mrs. Graves could not forget 
them. 

“ Seems to like ter!” he had said. “ Seems as though 
she felt more comftabler. Talks better’n ever !” 

What sort of a strange life must she lead, who felt more 
at home in heaven than on earth? Mrs. Graves mused, 
and went on with her work, and passed the whole morn- 
ing as in a dream; her hané now and then drawn hastily 
across her eyes, her eyes many times going off out 
of the window, in a silent gaze which yet saw nothing of 
all that there appeared. 


said Jem, 





Tue Yours or Eneiranp. — An American gentleman, 
now travelling in England and writing very interesting let- 
ters to the Si. Louis Republican, thus speaks of the boys of 
England : — 

The best thing I have seen in England is the boys. We 
are impressed, everywhere, in city and country, with their 
attractive appearance. Neat, appropriately dressed, re- 
spectful in manners and intelligent looking, they are almost 
invariably pleasant to see and suggestive of good home 
training. Even on public days, when one expects to see 
boy disorder, I have remarked nothing unbecoming. Of 
course, it is but limited obs« vation from which I speak, but 
I cannot but augur well for the future from such indications. 
Nor do I see anywhere the symptoms of English decadence, 
of which we read. England is good, depend upon it, for 
another thousand years. Tbe next generation will surpass 
the present, and, by gradual reforms, she will advance to 
greater prosperity thin she has ever yet known. 





“ Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.” Children 
often excuse themselves by saying, “I did not think: I for- 
got: I did not remember.”,; But they ought to think ; they 





in the Clerk's <e of the 
tetts. | 


ought to remember. 











“ When I was a young girl, the aged Hannah Adams was 
pointed out as a great curiosity, because she had written a 
short History of the Jews. Innumerable stories were told 
to show how she had unsexed herself by her learning. © She 
was said not only to be unconscious of a hole in ber stock- 
ing, but to be absolutely unable to recognize her own face 
in the glass ; and if that was not being unfeminine, pray 
teil me what could be? When I published my first book, 
I was gravely warned by some of my female acquaintances 
that no woman could expect to be regarded as a lady after 
she had written a book.—Lyp1a Maria CHILD, in The 
Independent. 


“Parson Simpson’s a smart man; but, I tell ye, it’s kind 
o’ discouragin’. Why, he said our state and condition b 
natur was just like this. We was clear down in a well 
fifty feet deep, and the sides all round nothin’ but glare ice; 
but we was under immediate obligations to get out, ’cause we 
was free, voluntary agents. But nobody ever had got cut, 
and nobody would, unless the Lord reached down and took 
‘em. And whether He would or not nobody could tell; it 
was ail sovereignty. He said there wan't one in a hun- 
dred -- not one in a thousand — not one in ten thousand — 
that would be saved. Lordy massy, says I to myself, ef 
that’s so they’re any of ’em welcome to my chance. And so 
I kind o’ ris up and come out.”— Sam La'wson on Calvin- 
ism. 


specting Count Bismarck. Everybody knows what an 
autocrat the Count is. Well, it seems, from a Silesian 
paper, that the peasants on the Count’s estate have got into 
the very bad habit of working on Sandays. The Count 
hears of it, and writes in terse, Bismarck fashion, “ There 
must be an end of that.” ‘Thus we may learn to be thank- 
ful for even Biswarck brevity, though Frenchmen don’t like 
it. Remonstrates his audacious bailiff, “ The people are not 
to blame. Tiey work from morning to night for six days 
on the estate; and on Sunday they look after their own bit 
of land. They have no other day for it.” The dreaded 
Count will listen to no such excuse., “ From this time for- 
ward a new order is to be introduced. When my people 
have land, avd their corn is ripe, they are to begin with 
their own first.” This to the bailiff, then the bailiff to the 
people, with the addition * Mind, no more work on Sun- 
days.” But the result’? Not doubtful at all. For, say the 
peasants to each other, “ The master shan’t lose by caring 
for us first; so let us work with a will.” And they do it, 
too. Indecvd, never was the work done so well. In grati- 
tude, but with a thorough bailiff-like touch, the functionary 
reports, ‘ ‘That was a capital ¢ hit,’ and nobody has bad more 
advantage from it than we. The work was all finished in 
the twinkling of an eye.” And thus Bismarck will become 
more popular than ever among Englishmen, much to the 
chagrin of Frenchmen, except, perhaps, those who work on 
Sunday. 


THe Deviv’s Harvest.— Carefully compiled statistics 
show that 60,000 lives are annually destroyed by intemper- 
ance inthe United States. 

100,000 men and women are yearly sent to prison in con- 
sequence of strong drink. 

20,000 children are yearly sent to the poor-house for the 
same reason. 

300 murders are another of the yearly fruits of intemper- 
ance. 

400 suicides follow in this fearful catalogue of miseyies. 

200,000 orphans are bequeathed each year to public and 
private charity. 

$200,000,000 are yearly expended to produce this shock- 
ing amount of crime and misery, and as much more is lost 
in time wasted, from the same cause. Is it not time to drive 
that which produces such results from our country? Can 
we be human if we hesitate to lend our aid to such a cause ? 
Do not bumanity and religion both demand it as a duty we 
owe to our race? Let him who reads this, lay it to heart. 

“Intemp’rance with its train of woe, 


®@ Is rife wherever we may go ; 
On every hand we meet the foe 


The victim of this woeful curse 
Is robbed of houof, health, and purse, 
And hope of beaven, which is much worse 
Than all beside.” ‘ 

Two Ways or It.—I know somebody who always 
appears to be miserable, and this is the way she contrives 
to be so: thinking always about herself ; constantly wishin 
for that she has not got ; idling away her time ; fretting and 
grumbling. 

I know somebody who is much happier, and this is the way 
she contrives to beso: thinking of others; satisfied with 
what her heavenly Father has judged best for her ; work- 
ing, caring for somebody else besides herself, and thinking 
how she can make others happy. — British Juvenile. 


A celebrated divine, who was remarkab’e, in the first pe- 
riod of his ministry, for a boisterous mode of preaching, sud- 
denly changed his whole manner in the pulpit, and adopted 
a mild and dispassionate mode of delivery. One of his 
brethren, observing it, inquired of him what had induced 
him to make the change. He answered,“ When I was 
young, I thought it was the thunder that killed the people ; 
but when I grew wiser, 1 discovered that it was the light- 
ning ; 80 I was determined in future to thunder less, and 
lighten more.” 


_ One of the most essential preparations for eternity is de- 
light in praising God; a higher acquirement, I think, than 
even delight and devotedness in prayer. — CHALMERS. 


Sermons Witnovut Bape. — Passing along the road 
the other day, we thought we had found a very beautiful 
knife. On poking ® up, it was found to be only a handle 
without a blade. So do we hear very beautiful sermons, — 
well written and well read — but they are without a blade. 
They cut out go cancers of sin, and carve out no models of 





piety. Sermons must have blades. 


Quite a pleasant and characteristic anecdote is told re- - 
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Correspondence. 
—_o— 
HOW THEY LAID THE CORNER STONE OF THE 
JUDD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

This lively account of “the ceremony” came too late for 
admission last week. It is good reading yet. i 

The ground was broken for the Orange Judd Scientific 
Building, Friday afternoon, Nov. 5th. Mr. Judd was anx- 
ious to have the building fairly under way before winter, and 
so came here with C. C. North to select the site, consult with 
the College Faculty about the plan of the building, and see 
the enterprise started. It is to be built of Portland stone, 90 
by 60, and is to stand 76 feet south of Rich Hall. At a little 
after noon, Friday, it was about the College that 
the ground would be broken for the new building at two o'clock. 
There would have been a great gathering had it been generally 
known, but Mr. Judd’s determination to see the thing begun 
before he left for New York, would not allow of any delay. 
Prof. Van Vieck laid out the ground, President Cummings 
set the stakes, and then the students struck the College hymn, 

“Then hail to Wesleana throned by the river.” 

President Cummings then made some introductory remarks, 
and introduced our long-tried friend and benefactor, C. C. 
North, Eeq., who made one of his happy imprompwu speeches. 
The President then introduced Mr. Judd, who, it is unneces- 
sary to say, was greeted with rapturous applause, and who 
seemed much more anXious to speak by deeds than by words. 
He modestly disclaimed any title to gratitude or praise, and 
declared himself to be simply paying an honest debt to his 
Alma Mater. He gave the studexts a humorous, instructive, 
and inspiring account of his own struggles with poverty while 
an undergraduate, and gave them wise and earnest counsels, 
which such an occasion was calculated to fasten upon the soul 
forever. Rev. B. P. Pillsbury, a classmate of Mr. Judd, then 
offered prayer, after which President Cummings handed a new 
spade to Mrs. Judd, who now removed the first earth. Mr. 
Judd then took the spade and tore up the ground with a will, 
in which he was followed by Dr. Cummings, who scattered 
the dirt and the spectators amid great applause. Dr. John- 
ston then stepped forward, and, declining the spade that had 
teen bought for the occasion, remarked that “laboratory ” 
meant a place for labor, threw off his coat, and laid hold of a 
large spade meant for real service, and went to work amid re- 
doubled cheers. Prof. Rice, the Junior Professor of Natural 
Science, then took the spade, and, remarking that he sheuld 
not throw up the earth any faster than he could examine it 
for fossils, proceeded to shovel and scrutinize with a truly 
scientific caution and deliberation. The Doxology closed the 
exercises, the College giving three cheers for Mr. Judd, and 
three more for Mrs. Judd, as the company retired. 





ALABAMA CONFERENCE AND CAMP. 
October 20th. 
Here we are, about a score of us, in the “ Pine Woods.” 
A plain, unfinished, rough frame building is the Conference 
room. The seats are made each of one broad pine plank, one 
narrow plank, and three upright. A bench, with a Presiding 
Elder’s shawl for cushion, is the Bishop's seat. Two pieces 
of rough plank, and four side-pieces, make the Secretary's ta- 
ble. A short pine stick, with two cross-pieces at one end, with 


‘four candles in it, is hung to the rafters by a twine string, for 


chandelier. Afew board tents are within a few rods, around 
a comfortable stand and preacher’s tent. Plain, good, warm- 
hearted men and women, welcome us with joy to their homes 
and hospitality. It is a perfectly primitive, pious, picnic 
party. Allare happy, The hearty handshaking and spark- 
ling eyes of every body prove it. 

One young preacher is reported, for whose return a peti- 
tion comes up, signed by ali our folks, and 35 more of the 
“Southern” Church, who are coming! Another had stood 
fire when fired at, but had been compelled to run when the 
K. K. burned the house over his head. Another had received 
an appointment last year, with missionary money, but dared 
not go to certain death, paid back his money with tears of 
sorrow for “‘ usury,” and had to stay at home to save hislife. A 
broken down young man was named, whose labors had re- 
sulted at one place in 83 conversions, and 32 accessions from 
other churches. At atiother point, an eight days’ meeting had 
secured 36 conversions and 17 accessions. 

One case, represented by the Presiding Elder, seemed to me 
to be characteristic of the lot. ‘ This brother,” said he, “ is 
remarkable for his ardent piety, untiring zeal, and eternal 
hang on!” One, however, had gone back to the “ Southern” 
Church. 

The Conference meets so far on one side of the State, that 
not one half of the members are present. Only about one 
fourth in this Conference are “ colored.” The campis a pleas 
ant meeting, but not remarkable for results. All are too 
busy at Conference to work to the best advantage. The vote 
“for Lay Delegation ” is 16 yeas, no nays. The condition 
of things here is prosperous and full of hope. Missionary aid 
pays back large interest in fruit. The barriers.of the past 
year are not expected to remain long. Facts of recent date 
show a rapid change for the better. The short season of 
martyr ‘ heroisme,’ has been a seed-sowlng with tears, which 
must, in God’s plan, be followed quickly by these men coming 
again, bringing their sheaves with them. 





MAINE SNOW-FLAKES. 
Although snow is very familiar to every dweller in Maine, 
yet we were hardly prepared for fifteen inches so éarly as the 
20th ult. Nevertheless, prepared or unprepared, we have bad. 





it, and have now, Nov. 4th, eleven inches —and thousands of 
bushels of potatoes in this county (Somerset) are in the 
ground. It is a novel sight to eee men digging potatoes from 
under the snow and earth, and hauling them home on an ox- 
sled, yet such is the sight that meets the gaze of railroad 
travellers as they come up the banks of the Kennebec River, 
above the town of Vassalboro. Garden produce also, in very 
many places, is yet under the snow. Farmers, and people 
generally, are expecting warm days sufficient to carry off this 
snow. One old gentleman positively affirms it, for he says, 
“it is not nat'ral for the ground to close up with leaves on the 
trees.” And unless this is the case there will be great loss, 
which many interval farmers are unable to bear, for their loss 
was severe by the flood. Corn and pumpkins carried away; 
and now to lose two thirds of their crop of potatoes, every 
bushel of which will sell to-day for fifty cents per bushel, were 
they at the depot, is indeed hard. The prospect is dark for 
many, and a long, cold winter of six months is upon us. The 
fields are stripped of their fruits, and divested of all their 
charms, and as I look out of my little 7 by 9 study window, I 
see one vast field of snow and ice. Yet winter has blessings 
which are often disregarded, and very often we repine at the 
rigors of winter, and envy those who know no vicissitude of 
season ; but when the cold of Northern Maine is felt most se- 
verely, we may comfort ourselves that this, compared with 
the cold of Greenland, is no more than the temperature of 
autumn. How different is our lot from that of the shivering 
natives of the North Pole. The days of winter are the days 
of Nature’s rest; she has been exhausted with incessant labor 
since May, for man’s good ; from spring to autumn, every day 
we receive some fresh gift from Nature, and now Nature re- 
quires repose to acquire new force, that she may again be fruit- 
ful. And Nature can give né better protection to her grain, 
plants, and vegetables than a good coat of snow, which though 
seemingly cold, yet it shelters the surface from freezing winds, 
and preserves a due degree of heat for the preservation of 
seeds. Admirable, also, is the power and wisdom of God 
which preserves with care the brute creation. That innu- 
merable animals find food and shelter during the continuance 
of summer, is not surprising, for all nature, teeming with fer- 
tility, conduces to this great end, but in this climate during the 
long winter months, that suchmumbers of creatures — birds, 
quadrupeds, reptiles, insects,fishes — should continue to exist, 
must certainly demand the admiration of every reflecting 
being. 

Let us then unite in adoration to the all-powerful and mer- 
ciful God, whose protective power is over all created things, 
and remember that He who provides a covering for animals, 
and points out to them secure retreats in the forests and caves 
of the mountains, will also protect and care for man that 
trusts in His grace. The contemplation of the great works 
of nature at all times is grand, but most particularly is it im- 
posing in the winter season, when so many evidences of God’s 
care to man and beast constrain, us to say, ‘‘ All the paths 
of the Lord are truth and mercy;” all His conduct towards 
His creatures love and kindness; and may we ever revere His 
covenant and cherish His precepts, is the prayer of 











Cc. C. M. 
SxowuEcan, Nov. 4, 1869. 
Gur Book Sadie. 
oe . ‘ 
REAL LIFB. 


Much above the average of juvenile books, and quite refreshing 
as a change from the incrop of fiction, are three or four books of 
the best children’s and y, sort. History or Josern Bona- 
PARTE, by John S. C. Ab arper Bros.), an excellent serving 
up of the life of the best ofthe Bonapartes, full of incident. Cars 
anp Does, by Mrs. Hugh + (D. Lothrop & Co.), a beautifully 
printed and illustrated book, fall of live facts about these favorites 
of childrens ‘and adults. Every boy and girl should have it. 
Msrroge-iepties Storms, and Atmorpheric Phenomena, from 
the Frenélr of Zarehn and Margollé, by Wm. Lackland (Appletons), 
—a very desirable and enjoyable collection of all known facts 
about storms. It is full of interest and instruction. THE QuEEN 
oF THE ApriaTic, by W. H. Davenport Adams. D, Lothrop & 
Co. A very readable sketch of Venice, its works and men, which 
all youth's libraries should possess, and all travellers to that city of 
cities 5 nd of superior value as a guide-book. Dame Nature; 
A papa’s Talks about Natural History and Things in Daily 
Use. Translated by X. B. Saintine. Hurd & Houghton. One 
of the very best of books for a youth’s library, full of information 
delightfully told. Amone THE Tres; “A Journal of Walks 
through the Woods, and Flower-hunting through Field and by 
Brook,” by Mary Lorimer (Hurd & Houghton), tells the story of 
flowers from April to September, in a ‘pleasant manner, with illus- 
trations. It is elegantly printed, and will be a good present to al 
who love flowers and fields. Remember it all along from now to 
Christmas. 







POETRY. 

We suppose we must put under this head “ Taz Woman wo 
Darep, by Epes Sargent (Roberts Bros.), though on what principle 
it is hard to say, a duller book of prose never haviugg beon inflicted 
on a patient public by a man of mark. It is vile in idea, and poor 
in execution. A woman and man live together without marriage. 
Their daughter falls in love with a gentleman, and pops the ques- 
tion as badly as men do. It is ful? of free love, denounces Scrip- 
ture, and will do more to keep woman from getting the than 
a hundred just arguments can do good. It is str at the 
cream of Boston society should become so horribly sour; for it is 
natural. Grace alone ean sweeten any society, and grace, for two 
generations, has been studiously excluded by priest and people 
from this class. The rhythm is as metrical as an ox-cart, and the 
ideas as worthless as a cartload of chaff. It is such as the wind 
driveth away. Letit drive. 











THE MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 


The Sunday Magazine (Lippincott & Co.) is full of good things ~ 
“* Loving Jesus,” “* Upward Giances,” “ The Miracles of our Lord,” 
“ Companions of St. Paul,’ and several stories profusely illustrated, 
and printed in the best English style. It is entirely British, and 
not a reprint. It is the best of Sunday and weekday maga- 
zines. The Radical is touched with orthodoxy. It half acknowl- 
edges there is something in the Bible. Moses was highly educated- 
and knew that everybody hates a snake. How come they to? 
The Scripture doctrines of the resurrection of the dead, and of a 
final judgment, are lost sciences. To The Radical they undoubt- 
edly are, but not to the Christian believer in the truth. It thinks 
these events are a figurative narration of a purely scientific truth. 


Undoubtedly. It will find it so in the last day. May it be pre- 


pared for that discovery, “At One” seeks to reconcile faith and 
unfaith. This can be done, but only by unfaith’s becoming faith. 
Mr. C. K. Whipple also gets into a confessing vein, and half reac- 
knowledges the truths he once preached. He begins thus: ** Among 
the merits of the orthodox Church — and it has some very great 
ones — is the vehement opposition to sin.which it inculcates.”’ We 
never knew this earnest critic to ever confess before that the ortho- 


dox Church had any merit. It has “ very great ones.” “ Thou 


art not far from the kingdom of God.” He shows how earnestly it 
preaches duty to Ged. He errs, when he says, it is false in preach- 
ing duty to fellow-men. It may not always, and everywhere, as 
fully proclaim this duty; but it bas done it to a great extent, and 
yet leads all columns, except a very few reformers, in a very few 
lines, in this preaching and practice. The Ladies’ Repository has 
a superb engraving of the “‘ Tomb of Elmad Ood Doulah, at Agra,” 
the finest tomb in the world. Also, a good portrait of Rev. Dr. 
George Peck, and many wood engravings, some excellent. Among 
its contents, are a good sketch of George Herbert, by Mr. Holdich, 
“ The Covetous Professor,’ by Dr. Lawrence, and other fair papers. 
It needs more money in its columns. Better replace its wood en- 
gravings by more pens of the best writers in the Church, and 
around it. Blackwood hag a fine review of “ Juventus Mundi,’ an 
excellent portrait of De Foe, a description of the ‘ War in Para- 
guay,” and a critique on Charles Reade. The great paper of 
Putnam, and the chief of the month, is an argument, by Prof. 
Maury, to prove that there is an open channel to the North Pole the 
year round, and that it is to be found by following the Gulf Stream. 
He shows that it has been stumbled on, but never steadily tracked; 
that all attempts of Hayes, Kane, and Company are as futile as to 
go across the Atlantic on land; that boats, masts,and marked 
whales, lost in the Pacific, are found in the North Atlantic, showing a 
constant current. It would be strange if a scholar, in his study, 
should, after all, discover the North Pole. It is certainly the pleas- 
antest way of discovering it. The Sabbath’ at Home describes a 
visit to Ephesus, with very poor pictures; sketches “ The Hawaii- 
ans,”’ and many choice bits, well combined. Harper's opens with 
illustrations of bird, beast, and fish; describes ‘‘ Mountaineering in 
the Pacific; gives a sketch of “ The Janizaries;” and has abun 

dance of stories.  Appleton’s Journal is the largtst, cheapest, most 
pictureful, and most varied of magazines. Its departments are 
many, and well maintained. The steel and wood engravings, of 
every sort, crowd its pages. Its monthly number for October is 
rich as the month itself in the best of fruitage. The Religious 
Monthly publishes a sermon, by Dr. Dewey; continues its able, and 
well-nigh orthodox articles on “ Miracles;” discourses, mixedly, 
on “Am 2,” d ing the theatre as it is, and imagining 
one that can never be. The Atlantic opens with a fine article, by 
Parton, on the “ Small Sins of Congress.” It shows how immense 
is the leakage of the Ship of State in one seam only. “ Little drops 





of water make the mighty ocean,” applies to this state of things: . 


Door-keepers by the score, when net one is needed; police by forty, 
when four would do; paper by cartloads, when he can’t work up 
over three reams in twelve months, driving pen steadily. Rev. Dr. 
Clarke compliments Mohammed as having almost got up a superior 
religion to Christianity, but for one error—tbat of too much 
sword. “ What a noble religion,” he exclaims, “ would Isiam have 
been, if Mohammed could have goneon as he begun! He accepted 
all the essential truths of Judaism; he recognized Moses and Christ 
as true teachers.” 
JUVENILES. 

Good Words for the Young. Lippincott & Co. give us, what we 
have long wished to see, a first-class children’s Christian magazine. 
George Macdonald is editor, and its contents are full of variety, sea- 
soned with grace. Stories, pictures, poetry, and all the good things 
are in it. “The best thing out,” says an eleven-year old girl. Itis 
English in paper, print, and all—a fine companion to the Sunday 
Magazine. Fields, Osgood, Ce. are going into large paged, 
paper-covered, painted-pictured juveniles. ‘‘ Lincoln,” by Bayard 
Taylor, “Columbus,” by Trowbridge, “Rip Van Winkle,” by 
Stedman,” ana “ Putnam,” by Stoddard, are the first four of the 
Uncle Sam series. The poetry is pretty, and pictures “ big."’ Chil- 
dren cry for them. Our Young Folks, for November, makes the 
“ Bad Boy” lie, run away, and do other like good things; talks 
first-rate about “ Thanksgiving;" writes rare “ Letters of William 
Henry;” and describes “ How Ships are Built.” Riverside opens 
with a delightful frontispiece, in Stephens's best, of “ The Mole and 
the Rabbit; has a fine sketch, liberally illustrated, of “ Napoleon 
1.;” talks of “ The Olden Time of New England,” “ Arts,’’ “ The 
Turks,” ana oas a multitude of choice and handsome things on its 
table. Merry’s Museum continues Mrs. Alcott's “ Old-fashioned 
Girl,” an offset to Mr. Aldrich’s “Bad Boy.” “ Pictures from 
French History,” and other good papers, make up a good number. 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine sets every boy on fire for the good, the 
true, and the beautiful. Golden Hours adds the higher stimulus of 
Faith, without which all the rest is nothing. The Nursery is still 
the pet of the nursery ; its pictures and stories being of a high order, 
though its paper does not make its engravings quite as good as they 
used to be. 

MISCELLANEOTS. 

Gotp Huxters m Evror (Lee & Shepard) is a wild story of 
wild life, the characters being transferred from Australia to England, 
and cafrying on deeds of daring and adventure in that settled 
region, better adapted to “ the bush.” 

Tue Natioxat Tempsrance ALmanao, for 1870, is 3 little 

ty. it by the hundred of the National Temperance Soci- 
ety, ‘ork, or D. Lothrop, 38 and 40, Cornhill. Put them in 
every fatpily: 5 Work the work of this great reform. 
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To Reapers asp Comassponpamms. All leaded articles, not credited to 
other journals, are original. 

Every article must be acoompanied by the name of the author, for the use 
of the editor, not for publication. 

Articles published with the names of the authors are not necessarily ex- 
pressive of the views of this journal. 

Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the persons 
described ; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their ocourrence. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Per solid line, Agate type, first insertion,....--++++.sseesereseees 26 cents. 
2. SS “ 4 gach continued insertion,..........++++ 20 cents 


em aad “ Business Notices,” first insertion,.... 36 cents. 


“ “ o o “ . “ each cont’d ins’n, 30 cente. 
war A liberal discount for three months or more. 


———— ———,—_—_ 


Tue Heracp will be supplied to the end of the 
year FREE, to all new subscribers who subscribe for 
the year 1870. This will help our brethren in making 
their canvass immediately. Take this best of the 
year, and gather up all the old subscriptions, and dou- 
ble your list on every charge, and then double that. 
All can do this if they will. We are having proofs of 
it every day. Take hold, brethren, now. 

MAGAZINE POSTPONED. 

The Directors of the Boston Wesleyan Association 
herewith. represent to their patrons and friends, that 
the publication of the projected Magazine heretofore 
announced, has been postponed necessarily on account 
of the extraordinary expenditure and responsibility 
assumed by the Association in the erection of their 
building on Bromfield Street. The opportunity for 
the purchase and improvement of this property unex- 
pectedly occurred during the negotiation for the Maga- 
zine, and was of such absorbing importance as to pre- 
vent any other newenterprise. They, therefore, reluc- 
tantly postpone the proposed Magazine for the present. 

For the Directors, 


E. Orneman, President. 
Boston, Nov. 6, 1869. 


THREE NEW LECTURES. 


The Lyceum season opens this year with unusual 
power. Not a few choice spirits are in the field, with 
their choicest talks. If a new book, often worthless, 
gets a notice; if a new poem of a master runs the 
round of criticism and commendation, so should a new 
lecture, the fruit of hard study and training, be met 
with especial consideration. Of the many worthy of 
note that have been pronounced for the first time this 
season, three are especially excellent: Charles Sum- 
ner’s, on “Caste,” Anna Dickinson’s, on “ Whited 
Sepulchres,” and Wendell Phillips’s, on “ The Question 
of'To-morrow.” Mr. Sumner has done heroic service 
in the cause of humanity. Yet his eye is not dim, nor 
his natural strength abated. He still leads the states- 
men of the day in his apprehension and declaration of 
primal truths, on which alone the State can be perma- 
nently built. He finds slavery still living in the preju- 
dice against color, and he addregses himself boldly to 
meet this enemy of America and of man. He dis- 
courses on the origin of man, on his essential oneness, 
accepts the Scriptural account as the true one ; though 
to win all adversaries, he shows that even on Agassiz’s 
theory of diversity of origin, there is no diversity of 
nature or right; and quotes Humboldt, and Agassiz 
himself, to prove that man is one in heart and head, 
in body, soul, and spirit, in blood and destiny. He 
shows that all the degradation seen in Africa was 
found in England when Cesar landed there, and is yet 
found, he might have said, in some of the lower strata 
of that society ; that even French ladies of fashion in 
the past century so despised their men-servants, as to 
undress and retire in their presence as thoughtlessly 
and purely as in that of their lap-dogs; that Africa’s 
slowness of civilization is owing to her lack of inter- 
communication, having less rivers, and a sea line far 
less than Europe. He thinks railroads penetrating 
that peninsula will soon bring its people to civilization. 
His words are strong against all prejudice based on 
color, and he calls on all who believe in human rights, 
to banish this iniquity from their hearts and from 
society. 

Miss Dickinson has employed her fine powers in a 





most excellent manner. She describes the beauty of 
Salt Lake City, order, neatness, quiet, and then shows 
what a hell it covers. She points a finger of burning 
scorn at those who visit it only to compliment its 
demons, or to be silent before them. She details with 
fearful power her conversations with these wives, and 
how, after she had extracted from them the confession 
of their condition, with what agony they wrung their 
hands over their fate. She shows how debasing ideas 
of woman’s place and function, too prevalent yet in 
Christian society, have brought this awful ulcer of 
Utah to its disgusting ripeness of hell. Her compari- 
son of a human soul and a woman's soul with the Yo 
Semite grandeur, was in the best style of pulpit elo- 
quence. If Sumner conceded a little to unscriptural 
speculations on human origin, Miss Dickinson hardly 
recognized sufficiently the love and equality that does 
exist in married circles, and the reverence that the 
boy has for his mother. These were her sole defects, 
in the most solemn and earnest platform speech of the 
year. Every church would be profited by listening to 
its Christian appeals. 

Mr. Phillips begins his annual oration on the times, 
with a vivid portraiture of the Garrison arrest, thirty- 
four years ago last month. It was his first lesson in 
American institutions. Fresh from Harvard and the 
law office, he was ignorant of the first principles of 
American government, when he went into State Street 
and saw a mob of gentlemen dragging a young man 
with a rope round his body. The mayor was present, 
hat in hand, crouching before the mob. He asked his 
colonel, who stood by, why he didn’t order out the 
regiment? “You fool,” was the reply, “don’t you 
see the regiment is all here!” Then he learned, that 
not the State House, but the sidewalk, ruled the coun- 
try. Only as public opinion goes, will any law be 
sustained. 

The sin of the Germanic races was lust for liquor. 
The Mohammedan’s heaven was lust for woman ; the 
German’s, a drunken debauch. This race was always 
fighting, conquering, and drinking. Only the aboli- 
tion of the grog-shop can save America. It has caused 
every mob, it rules to-day every great city. Our 
mayor and authorities are but a standing committee of 
the grog-shops. Prohibition is the only cure of this 
evil. License has been tried for two hundred years. 
On the fourth page of the first volume of Massachu- 
setts Statutes is a license law. There have been a 
hundred and forty since. The American mind, if it 
cannot cure one way, will another. It will find a 
way, or make one. It hag invented Prohibition. It 
will put it in universal use. Labor and Capital must 
be considered. A moneyed aristocracy is growing. 
Corporated wealth is the master of our land. Bank 
parlors and railroad men govern the country, making 
and executing its laws. Labor must claim its rights, 
or be enslaved. It isa severe problem, that only co- 
operation can solve. Woman must be enfranchised. 
As social life has grown purer for her admission to it, 
as literature has thus improved, so will politics. The 
declaration of its being too low for her, proves that she 
should enter it. She will uplift it and refine it, not 
because she is better than man, but because both are 
better for the mutual intercourse for which they are 
created. 

These three powerful sermons for the times, 
preached from scores of platforms, will aid in bringing 
in the Gospel of Christ. 


THE STATE OF EUROPE. - 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The condition of British politics is one of much in- 
terest, and it shows how just was the assertion of those 
persons who declared that the passage of the Irish 
Church Bill would not satisfy the Irish people and 
pacify Ireland. It was a just measure, that which sep- 
arated the Irish Church from the State, but it has not 
proved a peace-restoring measure. At this time, the 
Gladstone Ministry, which brought success to the dis- 
establishing project, — a project originating with that 
Ministry’s , — is threatened with assault from Ire- 
land, becauS® it has refused to comply with the demand 
from that country, that an amnesty for condemned 
Fenians should be put forth by the British Government. 
The demand is peremptory, and is couched in the old 








form, “ Your money or your life!” — that is, “ Release 


the Fenians, or we will do our worst to relieve you 
from the charms and charges of office!” Mr. Glad- 
stone has written a most beautiful and logical letter to 
those who lead in the demand, showing why he cannot 
comply with a request which is, and which he knows 
to bea menace. Probably what he says will convince 
every disinterested man who shall read it, but it will 
have no effect on the Irish mind, except to render it 
even more peremptory than ever. A people who 
have just seen the Irish Church uprooted, preparatory 
to its being cast down, are not likely to be in a temper 
to take “ No!” for an answer to a demand so impera- 
tively couched. But what if Mr. Gladstone should ad- 
here to his present position? Then the Irish may 
array themselves against him, and joined by that large 
part of the English people who sympathize with them, 
and perhaps by no small number of the Tories, who hate 
the Minister, they may be able to break him down. 
Irish action has had tremendous effects on English 
politics in the last seventy years, or ever since the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland was accomplished ; 
and perhaps we soon may see additions made to that 
history in which can be read the details of Catholic 
Emancipation, of those coercion bills that proved so 
fatal to Earl Grey, and to Sir R. Peel, and of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. Meantime, Mr. 
Gladstone is about to do what he can to please the 
Irish by legislating on the land question, — and report 
says that he means to act on the kill-or cure principle, 
and will go even farther in regard to agrarian matters 
than he went in regard to ecclesiastical matters. Were 
it not for the Fenian amnesty affair, this would make 
him immensely popular in Ireland, and there would not 
be found a man to breathe a word against him from Ma- 
tin Head to Mizen Head ; but the Irish are a sentimental 
race, and care a thousand times more for a grievance of 
sentiment than they care about a practical grievance. 
At this moment, nine tenths of their number would 
prefer the liberation of the imprisoned Fenians to the 
paseage of the most equitable land bill that wisdom and 
justice could dictate to statesmen. They are a gen- 
erous race, but they would be none the worse were 
their sentiment considerably dashed with and tempered 
by prudence. 
FRANCE. 


While Great Britain is preparing for another Irish 
question, France is getting ready for a peaceable prose- 
cution of the work of political reform. ‘lhe moderate 
men among the French appear to be in the ascendant, 
which cannot be regretted by any rational person who 
desires that the world should live quietly. The move- 
ment the Radicals threatened to make on the 26th of 
October, was not made. Government made the am- 
plest preparations against an outbreak in Paris, and 
in consequence Paris was on that day as calm almost, 
as Pere la Chaise itself, where so many once noisy 
Frenchmen now enjoy so profound repose. Not aman 
stirred, and not a shot was fired. Marshal Bazaine, 
to whom the work of repression had been intrusted, 
took such care to have everything in readiness, that if 
the Reds had moved, probably they would have been 
crushed in less than an hour, and what with bullet, 
bayonet, and banishment, the Emperor would have got 
rid of most of his bitter enemies. The “ Irreconcil- 
ables” would have been forcibly reconciled to that im- 
perial rule which they hate so heartily. The Emperor 
came up from the country on the 25th, making a jour- 
ney of more than fifty miles; and on the 26th he 
drove through the principal streets of Paris, exposing 
himself to the shots of all those aspiring youths who 
are so fond of quoting Byron's Brutus, who— 


“made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away.” 


But not one of their number durst imitate the Roman, 
though the existence of the revolver and the chasse- 
pot render assassination a safer business in the days 
of the biographer of the mighty Julius than it was in 
the days of the mighty Julius. He went back to the 
country on the 27th, satisfied that Paris was bridled. 
Much is said of the power of Paris to overthrow a 
French government, and many facts seem to support 
this view of the destructive capacity of that famous 
town, but we believe there never existed a capital more 
easily to be ruled than Paris, by a strong government — 





and the government of Napoleon III. és a strong one, 
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though it has been somewhat shaken in this year’s 
course, but rather in consequence of the Emperor’s ill- 
ness, than from the power of his enemies. He feels 
so strong now that he even protects M. Henri Roche- 
fort against the persecutions of the police, which shows 
his contempt for the stinging attacks of that merciless 
satirist. The French Legislature will meet on the 29th 
of November, when the Emperor is expected to bring 
forward his project for a general disarmament, — a fine 
dream, but not likely to become a fact in this wide- 
awake and work-a-day world. Probably there will be 
found enough for him to do in France, without his tak- 
pg up the general cause of European economy. Stand- 
ing armies are standing nuisances, but they appear to 
be fastened upon the Old World, though Russia and 
England, report says, encourage the French Emperor 
in his design to make war on that war-making agency 
to which he owes so much, —all, in fact, that he is, 
and all that he hopes his dynasty may become. It 
admits of some doubt whether that agency will contem- 
plate its annihilation at his hands with entire com- 
placency. 
SPAIN 


Is getting into a worse way daily than her friends 
could wish. The Republicans appear to be crushed, 
—at least for the present, — but the victors are at a 
loss what use to make of the position they have gained. 
Both the Duke of Montpensier and the Duke of Genoa 
of late have been prominent as candidates for the 
crown, and the chances of each have fluctuated much. 
A majority of the members of the Cortes undoubtedly 
favor the election of the Italian Prince, but there is a 
great deal of opposition to him, nevertheless ; and let 
who will be chosen, it is to be feared that his elevation 
will be followed by civil war. The Spaniards made a 
most unlucky mistake when they did not set up a new 
government immediately after the overthrow of the 
Bourbons, — and the consequences of that error are 
almost incalculable. 


ITALY. 


At the time we write, the King of Italy, Victor 
Emanuel II., is reported to be on his death-bed. His 
death, it is altogether probable, would be an event of 
some importance, as he is rather superstitiously dis- 
posed, and therefore he never has been a trustworthy 
Italian King, being inclined to defer to the Pope ; but 
his successor would be found more independent in his 
conduct, because less under the dominion of old ideas. 

There is a rush of distinguished persons to the East, 
to take part in the ceremonies at the opening of the 
Suez Canal, which are appointed for the 16th to the 
20th of November. The Empress of the French, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
are the leaders in this visitation. When that work 
shall be over, the Council of Rome will attract most 
attention, as the Council will begin its sittings on the 
8th of December. The governments of Spain and Italy 
have joined themselves to those other European Cath- 
olic governments which earlier signified their intention 
not to allow the Council’s action to be binding on them, 
should it trench on their independence. The chief 
result of the Council’s labors, we expect, will be to 
show how great a change has come over the Catholic 
world since the time of tae Council of Trent. Rome 
then had political power of her own, and her political 
influence was prodigious. Now, she acts on Catholics 
as a body, but her political power is no more, and her 
political influencé is but the ghost of what it was, and 
there can be cherished no rational hope of its revival. 
Steam and electricity, the printing-press, the railway, 
and the telegraph, have created a Christendom that 
refuses to be governed from without, because feeling it- 
self capable of government from within. If Rome is 
to endure, she must suit herself to the new world that 
has come into existence. Such was her policy in the 
sixteenth century, after the Reformation; and such 
will have to be her policy in the nineteenth century, 
for though the Reformation that has occurred in the 
last eighty years has not been sudden and violent, it 
has done its work well and surely, and the Pope can 
no more stay its course than King Canute could stay 
the course of the ocean’s waves. 





The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the M. E. Church 
held its anniversary at Cincinnati, Oct. 29. Bishop 





Clark presided, and Bishops Ames and Thompson 

made addresses. Dr. Rust gave the following results 
of the year: — 

Number of teachers employed, 

- pupils in day school, 10,000 

? Sunday-schools, 8,000 

Biblical Institutes, , : 2 

Colleges and Normal Schools, . 6 


105 


Primary Schools, 60 

se Orphan Asylum, . . 1 

as . persons converted, ‘ 1,000 
Funds raised and appropriated, . $94,513.50 


Bishop Thomson was happy, as he always is, show- 


ing how large, proportionally, are the colored popula- 
tion of America to those in Africa, — 


“‘ More than the population of Abyssinia, more than Algiers, 
more than Egypt; forty times the number of the Hottentots ; 
one sixteenth, probably, of Africa.” 

He argued in favor of colonizing Africa from the 
United States, but did not show that Africa, like 
China and Europe, might yet prefer to come to the 
United States, and get its Christianity, and other good 


things, at first hands. He closed with these good 
words : — 


“‘ But some say the negro is ofan inferior race. Suppose they 
are. Angels are superior to men, but their superiority does 
not cancel their obligations to respect the rights of their infe- 
riors. But are they inferior? Reverdy Johnson said to the 
English people that you might as well say a black horse was 
not a horse as that a negro was not a man, and he said their 
power to acquire learning was very great. 

“ With a confidence surpassing that of the children of Israel 
in the wilderness, they prayed fur more than forty years for 
a new law to be delivered from another Sinai. Since their 
deliverance came, 250,000 of them have learned to read. 
What, then, might we not expect of them, when ample ad- 
vantages were afforded them ?# 

“ But is the negro inferior in‘ heart? As mind is superior 
to matter, so is love superior to light. A candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency had said the negroes were fetish worship- 
pers. Cannot the same be said of some of the Scandinavian 
ancestors of the Anglo-Saxon race ? 

“A recent practice is to lump together the negro, the 
Indian, and the Asiatic. He would welcome the Asiatic, as 
he did the negro. As various rays of light are necessary to 
the composition of the white sunbeam, so it may be made 
plain, at the millennium, that the various races are necessary 
to a perfect humanity. Away with caste, which is more un- 
christian than slavery.” 


Bishop Ames stated that our Church employed 225 
colored ministers in the South. They have contrib- 
uted $8,000, this year, for their schools. They will 
soon help themselves. He also sees their future : — 

“This people will eventually have an important part to 
play in our government, do and say what we will to hinder 
them. The man who don’t see this is more stupid than an 
oyster in the mud, that does know when the tide is rising or 
falling, and when to open or shut his shell.” 


This was plucky talk in Cincinnati; so near amal- 
gamation, that it will take that same “oyster” to see 
the difference. Two of our Bishops advocating prac- 
tical abolition of distinctions of color! The sun is up. 





TEST YOUR FAITH. 


How easy it is to float with the tide! How easy it 
is to believe in Christ and His Church, when every- 
thing goes just to our liking! It is at such times we 
measure our strength. Give us as individuals great tides 
of victorious joy to sweep through our souls, and we 
feel brave and strong, and think we are ready for any 
conflict. Let the Church be crowned with temporal 
triumphs, and blessed with spiritual successes, and our 
faith is vigorous, and we feel that we can do much in 
her service. But we should remember that it is not 
the day of prosperity that develops our strength. 
Prosperity flatters our weakness. It is the day of 
adversity that “tries men’s souls.” It is not the holi- 
day march through the enemy’s country, with the beat- 
ing of drums and the flaunting of banners, that reveals 
the brave and skilled soldier. It is the hour of dan- 
ger, and the hand-to-hand fight. 

Suppose a soldier is good on drill, fine in his personal 
appearance on parade, and properly equipped at in- 
spection. What does this all amount to, if he skulks 
like a coward at the first volley in the hour of battle ? 

Let us examine ourselves a little; to see if we are 
not a little deceived in ourselves. Do we not think 
we are brave because we go with the tide in the hour 
of prosperity? Are we not all the while apologizing 
for ourselves because we feel all the heroism pressed 
out of us in the day of adversity? Then let every one 








say to himself, “I am worth to the Church and its 
Master just what I am willing to do and suffer in its 
hour of need — and nothing more.” Let every man 
remember that he who would have a mighty influence 
for good, who would have men repose fullest confidence 
in his Christian integrity, must keep his heart strong 
under all clouds; who is unfaltering in his attachment 
to, and service for the Redeemer and His cause. 

Many were ready in the days when the Saviour ap- 
peared in the flesh, to be His followers, and share His 
kingdom, when they dreamed it to be an earthly king- 
dom, to come in great pomp and triumph; but when the 
cross was revealed, “they all forsook Him and fled.” 
In all ages, the “day of adversity” has winnowed the 
Church. If a deal of chaff has been blown away, 
some wheat has remained, and this has always been 
the “seed of the Church.” : 

Don’t think, then, that you are good and brave, be- 
cause the tides of prosperity in the Church are bear- 
ing you along. Find out how much you are willing 
todo. More, find out how much you are willing to 
bear and suffer ; find out in earnest heart-searchings in 
your closets before God, how much you are doing and 
suffering for Him and His Church, and reckon your 
strength by this test. For, remember, “if thou faint 
in the day of adversity, thy strength is small.” 





One of the editors of The Congregationalist, speak- 
ing, in a late letter, of wine-drinking by temperance- 
Americans in Europe, says : — 

“Many Americans, who are the stanchest teetotalers, start 
with the decided determination not to put a drop to their 
lips; but soon tinding the peculiar water and the prostrating 
climate of Italy reducing their strength so rapidly as to make 
some change of drink imperative, they take a moderate 
amount of the milder wines, with good effect.” 

This is too common, but is entirely unnecessary. 
We have travelled with Americans over all that re- 
gion, who never found the tea, and coffee, and water 
even debilitating, and were as teetotal in Paris and 
Rome, as in Boston and New York. The fact is, that 
the waters of Paris and Rome are very delicious. So 
are those of Switzerland. If they need wine in Italy, 
how much more in Egypt and Palestine! Yet there 
the people never touch it, and only travellers, who 
bring it with them, or stop at high-priced hotels. The 
drinking of good Americans abroad is on a par with 
their visiting theatres and Jardin Mavilles; or as the 
country folk, when they come to the city, fancy they 
must go to every slum of sin, to get acquainted with 
these things, while native-born citizens never dream, 
for a life long, of entering one of them. Teetotalism 
is the best way abroad, as it is at home; and those 
who practice it here, and do not there, only lay them- 
selves open, justly, to the charge of hypocrisy, and 
clearly to that of inconsistency. 





Father Hyacinthe, it is reported, has come to Amer- 
ica to get married. Whereat Zhe Pittsburg Advocate 
makes merry after this fashion : — 

“If matrimony should prove the object and result of the 
good ‘ Pére’s’ recent step, would not the sensationalists of New 
York and Boston who have done what they could to lionize 
him, feel themselves sold; the Bohemians of the press who 
have ‘interviewed’ him; and the Protestant ministers who 
have waited on him in deputations ?” 

But what room is there for mirth and mockery here ? 
No more than at the course the Boston clergy has 
pursued towards him. Has not Rev. Mr. Hyacinthe 
as much right to lead about a sister and wife, or be led 
about by one, as his coequal in priestly office, the ex- 
cellent editor of The Pittsburg? If he does thus follow 
nature and grace, he will do more to destroy the power 
of the Papal Church than by any other step he can 
take. Luther answered all his enemies, and defied 
them all, when he married the woman he loved; and 
she, a nun, did equal service for her sex and her 
Church when she married the man she loved. The 
greatest iniquity to-day in that Church, is the enforced 
celibacy of its priests. It is its greatest power also. 
It holds the Roman Church together more than its 
creed or forms. Let that be broken down, and 
all its doctrinal errors will rapidly disappear. It is 
the sworn oath of men without family ties to a man 
of their own order, that makes that Church so united 
and compact. If Father Hyacinthe has fallen in 
love, and, like any other Christian gentleman in like 
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condition, wishes to marry, he should certainly have | 
the blessing of all well-married Protestant minis- | 
ters. May he add this to his present grounds of hos- | 
tility to Rome, and his present weapons of attack 

upon her unchristian institutions. A famous Metho- | 
dist minister, by his marriage, has just done more than 
by a thousand speeches to attack a wicked British law. 
Hyacinthe by his, would do more than by any other 
act, to overthrow the tyranny of Rome. ‘Thou-ands of | 
priests will follow him in this right step. May he 
soon find this favor of the Lord. 





M 9 Temperance AtuaNnce.—- Work from September 30, 1868, 
to Sept. 3u, 1869. 





Keceipts........... $13,011 97 
Expenses ...... veaohete -» 12,758 05 
Sabbath Congregations addressed on Temperance............+++++ 124 
Sabbath-schools......... cesasecoceccecoes 66 
Public schools.... pave cocecaceasvevereress veveeeee 1S 
Meetings addressed on secular dayS..+--e.sceseeeeeeceeeeeeeeeses 208 

‘ 
Total number of addresses... .... 0.6600 ceeccceeeeeeeeeeeeee 71 


Nearly one HUNDRED quarterly conventions of the District 
Unions organized by the Alliance, bave been holden, at most 
ot which a representative of the Alliance has been present. 

Two thousand eight hundred and seventy-two children in 
the public schools signed the pledge — more than four fiiths 
of the pupils present when the agent made his visit 

Bands of Hope have been organized, and several Town 
Temperance Societies. 

‘wo hundred thousand Temperance tracts have been dis- 
tributed. They contained over 1,600,000 pages. Inciuding 
Temperance books sold at the office, more than 3,000,000 pages 
have gone forth. Several missionaries among the treedmen 
bave been supplied with tracts ; also several missionaries of 
Boston and o.ber cities of the State have been supplied in 

t. 
Several excellent Temperance lectures, speeches, and ser- 
mons have been widely circulated through the Nation, extra 
copies of which have been distributed. 

By conversation, posting people about the Temperance 
work, leaving tracts, &c., collectors, in part, do the work of 
colporteurs. 

All the Temperance books and tracts of the day, for sale 
at the rooms of the Alliance, 49 Washington Street, Boston. 


| 


The Congregationalist says the order of man and woman is 
akin to that of God and Christ. God, Christ; man, woman ; 
is its parallelism. Is Christ less than God? Is He not 
the absolute and perfect equal of the Father? Is He not 
very God? The advocates of woman's equality will not ask 
for any higher statement of her claims than the true faith 
gives to her Saviour. It must be careful, or in its zeal to fiad 
a ground for the subjection of woman, it will assert the sub- 
jection of Christ. If Mrs. Lucy Stone failed to sufficiently 
reverence the Scriptures, it must not encourage her in that 
error by failing to rightly state the Scripture doctrine of the 
Trinity. 





The Herald of Life concedes all that we declared, when it 
eays of the present dogma of its school on materialism, “ Mr. 
Miller, personally, never favored the view.” It declares that 
its editor, Rev. George Storrs, did, and many others. That is 
where they added doctrinal error to Mr. Miller’s chronological 
one. The “revival” stopped with that falser addition. 
That it gained so early a foothold among the Adventists, 
shows the power of one error to breed a worse. ‘That it sub- 
stantially controls them to this day, though the Advent 
Church in this city clings to the old Scripture and Church 
doctrine of the eternal punishment and the constant, conscious 
life of the soul. May Bro. Storrs, who by his confession led 
the “ Millerites” away from Miler, bring them all back by his 
return to the true faith in the Word of God and nature of man. 





EpvucationaL — Franklin L. Carney, esq., an esteemed 
member of our Church at Sheepscott Bridge, Maine, has re- 
cently made a generous donation of one hundred dollars to the 
East Maine Conference Seminary. A commendable exam- 
ple. May it be imitated by many laymen in Eastern Maine. 





The Ladies’ Fair held in Winthrop Street Church, Rox- 
bury, last weck, was a great success. Several valuable con- 
tributions came jrom members of other churches. The Uni- 
versalists had a refreshment table, and their pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Patterson, and most of his flock, were present during the week. 
A beautiful communion service was presented by Dr. Don- 
ald Kennedy, a splendid pulpit Bible was the gilt of Father 
Taylor, and bymn-book to correspond, by W. Noble, esq., 
of Tremont Sureet Church. The book table was well sup- 
plied by Messrs. J. P. Magee, A. Williams & Co., Gould & 
Lincoln, the American Tract Society, and others. ‘The Fair 
was patronized very extensively by the “ Highlanders ” of all 
persuasions, and many strangers came from afar. The ladies 
did nobly. Tne Church will be dedicated on the 28th. 

a ——> 

Gznerovs.— Rev. Dr. J. W. Carhart, of the Troy Confer- 
ence, whose address is Mechanicville, N. Y., proposes to give 
the whole of the net profits of the popular subscription book 
“ Natural Wealth of California,” of which he is proprietor, to 
aid young men in preparing for the ministry. He has two 
under his care now, and room forother applicants. Theolog- 
ical students who need aid, will do well to put themselves in 
correspondence with Dr. C. 











It will be seen by the Register, that the new M. E. Church 
in Keene, N. H., will be dedicated Nov. 23. Sermon by Rev. J. 
A.M. Chapman. Brethren in the ministry and laity are cor- 





dially invited. 


ow 


We are grieved to learn the death of Rev. P. T. Kenny, of 
Hartford, Conn. The melancholy event occurred on the 
morning of the 11th, and was the result of injuries received on 
the 8th, by the falling of achimney. We shali have further 
particulars. 
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MOTES. 


The vote of the ministers thus far is a little over five sixths 
in favor of Lay Representation. The laymen cannot complain 
that their clerical brethren are unwilling to share their powers | 
with them. We hope the rest of the vote will make the five | 
sixths, pine tenths. Let nu one throw back this good work, 
but bring up the conclusion with a unanimous acceptance of 
the General Conference proposition. 


That recipe for rheumatism we gave two weeks ago, we 
advise everybody not to follow. It ordered two quarts of 
“good whiskey” to be drank in three or four days, three 
times a day. Better suffer the rheumatism a life-time than 
to cure it by such treatment. The time has come when doc- 
tors should never prescribe alcohol in any shape as a medi- 
cine. It was that which killed Uniac. It has killed multi- 
tudes. Our good brother who urged its publication and 
whose request was granted without due inspection, must find 
us a remedy that does not cure pain by making its victim too 
drunk to be sensible of its presence. 


A great revival, the greatest ever known in South Boston, 
is in progress. It began under Mr. Earle, but has gone on 
with increasing power since his departure. 


We take especial pleasure in copying this mote from The 
Transcript. One of these days it may goa step farther back 
to its old love, and show how many villages in America are 
without adram-shop. Ii there is so much being accomplished 
in England, let no one rest until both England and America 
are entirely free: — 


“A curious fact is brought to public attention by recent 
statistics published in Engtand. In thirty-two counties ot 
that country aud in twelve of Wales, there are one thousand 
three hundred parishes and hamlets in which no liquor is sold. 
Noriolkshire contains one hundred and twenty-seven par- 
ishes and townships in which there is neither beer-shop nor 
public-house. Lincolnshire has one hundred and sixteen such 
places, and Dorsetshire one hundred and eight; Gloucester- 
shire has eighty-three, and Leicester eighty ; Herttordshire 
has one, Devonshire twenty-three, and Cornwall twenty-five. 


Mr. C. H. St. John thus enlightens the present as to the 
coming age, — man, woman, and baby, — in his “ Rambie in 
Rhyme.” ‘The anti-womanites will be happy over it. Let him 
laugh that wins : — 


“ Ah, who does not see that the age is at hand 
When man shall no longer be lord 1 the land! 
When the women shall iay by the needle, and take 
‘The sceptre and swori, the plough aud the reke! 
(Though, indeed, it has long been a saying, you know, 
‘That rakes with Che fair are the favorite beaux ! 
But this, | suppose, is a slander sgain, 
Conceived in the bosom of veoomous men.) 
But O, what @ Gay of deliverance, when 
The editor lays down bis wearisome pen, 
The wasoa his trowel, the joiner ois square, 
And the hodman vo longer his burden shali bear ; 
When the soldier shail suoulder his musket no more, 
The satior repore, and the coustabie snore ; 
When the shipwright shall tarow down bis pond’rous maul, 
And the poor, grimy shoemaker give up bis awl! 
When mano who has struggled for six thousand years 
In the sweat of his foreoead, iu sorrow and tears — 
Shall rest fro his iabor, his worry and strite, 
Aud resign al! his cares to his stropg-minded wife! 
brothers! how sweet, how delicious ’twill be 
To sit all the morning a sipping ) our tea! 
With nothing to do trom dawning to night — 
No speeches to spout, aud no sermous to write, 
No bargaios to wake, and no batties to fight, 
No kiodlings to split, and no fires to light. 
Aud only to handle @ fork or a iadle; 
Ur perbaps — very rarely — to joggle the cradle ; — 
Very rarely, I say, for iovg betuse then, 
The boys aad the girls wil be women and men ; 
And some femioine Baraum wiil snow with ber lumber 
The cradie in which the Lasr Baby did slumber!” 





a 
PERSONAL, 

The Advocate thus describes the last days and hours of Rev. 
Heman Bangs : — 

“ His religious experience, when it became evident that death was near at 
hand, was emivoently in character. In August last he made a visit to his 
relatives in Michigan, returning about a month before his decease. Soon 
after he found that his strength was failiog, when, taking an opportunity, 
he raid to his two daughters,‘ Be prepared fora change. The Lord may 
be about to take me. I think Iam failing. I am not avxious either way. 
It will do no harm to be ready.’ He then gave directions respecting his 
funeral; named the pail-bearers (all laymen) and some of the ministers 
whom he wished to officiate, adding the solemn injunction, * Don’t eulogize 
me, but glorify Christ. During his sickness bis mind was very clear, and 
his faith never clouded. He exclaiwed at one time, ‘ I am saved — not shall 
be; I am saved now.’ When his sufferings were referred to, he answered, 
‘It is all right; this tabernacle must be dissolved.’ To his pastor, Rev. 
W. F. Watkins, who had asked after the state of his mind, he said, ‘ It tri- 
umphs; God lives in me, and Ilia God, and soon I shall live with Him. 
... . So unworthy am I; but the blood, thevatoning blood — that meets 
my case. I bave done nothing. The Lord has used me.’” 

The sermon of Mr. Alger, Sunday before last, was one of 
the most blasphemous ever he has been guilty of. He utters 
such language concerning Him of whom the Word of God 
says, “ By whom were all things made that were made,” as 
Mr. Parker shuddered to use. Mr. Murray, in the evening, 
was tender and touching, but erred in declaring that God 
never used fear to save a soul. How about Noah, who was 
moved with fear, and Paul, who rejoiced that he was saved 
from the wrath to come, and Christ’s awful declarations of 
the judgment and eternity, and warnings to “ Fear Him who 
hath power to destroy both soul and body in hell. Yea, I say 
unto you, fear him.” His sermon last Sunday evening was 
full of Christ, yet, with some (as reported) not too caretul 
statements. His text was, “ Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will to men.” The only hope of peace 
was through Christ. Brave words! 





Joshua Pike was hung at Concord, N. H., Tuesday, Nov. 
8th, for the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Brown, an aged couple 
with whom he had worked and whose money he sought. He 
was attended to the scaffold by Rev. S. Holman. In his fare- 
well he earnestly warned all persons to abandon the use and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, charging his crime to these 
sources. New Hampshire hung a man whom the liquor sell- 
ers had made a murderer, the same day that it voted that 
these infamous traffickers should be allowed full play in their 
nefarious business. What a disgrace to a Christian Com- 
monwealth. 


Rev. Mrs. Van Coit is laboring with great success at the 
Mt. Bellingham Church, Chelsea. 


Rev. Dr. Bond and Rev. Mr. Holland, are to start the Balti- 
more Chris'ian Advocate, January lst. We did not believe the 
(un-)angelical Doctor could keep bottled up a great while. His 
paper is to be after the Z1on’s HeRAyp pattern, sixteen pages, 
cut and stitched. This is the third Methodist paper that has 
followed ours, besides two Episcopal and one general, 7he 
Church Union, and we know not how many more. If it follows 
Tue Heeavp in its ideas and style, it will be wiser even than 
in its other copying. We welcome the redoubtable Ajax to 
the field. He wields a big club, though it is of a contrary 
order and hits the striker harder than the one at whom it is 
aimed. He has a very little perception, or expression rather 
(for he sees the truth clear enough), of the real word and work 
of the hour, still he is good as a tonic. Having abused us 
most untruthfully, and ungentlemanly, and unboundedly, we 
think we are putting a very few coals on his head by this 
welcome to the conflict. He will undoubtedly return the 
coals hotter and more abundantly. But that will please him 
and won’t hurt anybody else. Mr. Holland is an eloquent 
preacher. May both yet preach the best of Gospel. 


Rev. E. K. Avery.— Mr. C. C. Hazewell describes in the 
Traveller Rev. Mr. Avery, before he had become so widely 
and unfortunately known. He was the‘first preacher he had 
ever heard, in a little, up-country town, which, as he de- 
scribes it, was a good ways ahead of Sodom in wicked 
“ "twas a regular heathen hole, where taverns and grog-shops 
abounded.” There are many such sort of heathen holes left 
yet in the land : — 


**Some of those good Christians who furnish the gospel for the heathen 
took pity on the place, and arrangements were made for its conversion; and 
among the preachers provided was Mr. Avery, whose preaching we attended 
when be made his first appearance, which was in a rough room ‘ over the 
factory store.’ He hada full house, out of curiosity, but he preached so 
well that thereafter he never failed to fill the room, and could have done so 
had it been of thrice its crowding capacity. We couid, had we any pencil 
power, draw an accurate portrait of him from mere memory, so strong and 
lasting was the impression he made on us; and though seven and forty pon- 
derous years stand between us and that bright summer Sunday on which 
first we heard a sermon, we have always thought he was a born orator, 
but this may be nothing but one of the false notions of firstchildhood. He 
did great good then, whatever may have been his subsequent sins. Cer- 
tainly he was @ zealous clergyman. Women admired Lim much, and it 
was said he repaid their admiration with interest, and compound at that, 
but quite likely it was all scandal.”’ 





Rev. Dr. Tiffany, of New Jersey, lectured in Cambridge, on 
the evening of the 27th ult., on the Pacific Railroad. 


Rev. Dr. C. Cooke of Philadelphia, visiting Virginia lately, 
thus describes in the Pittsburg Advocate the helpless condition 
of the “F. F. V.’s.” His taik about the negroes needs con- 
sideration. They are about as bad off as their white associ- 
ates. Whiskey is their ruin no less than their brothers’. 
The whole land is demoralized. Only Northern men and 
principles can renew it. 


“‘ My brother was an Episcopal clergyman, of delicate health 
and without a parish. He owned several jarms, and was sup- 
posed to be worth perhaps a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. He and two sons-in-law died during tie war. His 
widow, two widowed daughters, and six orphan children, are 
now in the old homestead, with plenty ot land and nothing 
else. They take their reverses, as do others, with a com- 

dable cheeriuiness, but not without an occasional splenetic 
remark on ‘ Yankees’ as the cause of all their troubles. 
The only human means of recuperating this country is by the 
sale of lands, in farms of from a huudred to two hundred 
acres, to working men. He who expects to succeed by the 
hire of freedmen will be disappointed. ‘I‘heir habits of work- 
ing only when compelled bave been hardening tor ages, and 
can’t be reversed in a day. Some of tiem will work, and 
of these some will accumulate property. But many will 
not work, and many of those who will, spend all they make, 
after being paid off on Saturday evening, at the,country stores 
where bad whiskey is the chiet article sold. 1 rejoice to know 
that mapy are anxious to sell, and that others are accommo- 
dating themselves to their circumstances, rolling up their 
sleeves and working with their own hands. A better day 
awaits them.” 





President Fillmore’s exact words at the Commercial Con- 
vention at Louisville, on his reasons for signing the Fugitive 
Slave Bill were as follows: — 





“You know when I pied the Presidential chair, the Fugitive Slave 
bill was parsed. I freely confess it was against my feelings. 1 examined 
it carefully, but found no defect in it. It was itutiopal, and, although 





I knew when | signed it I was signing my political death-warrant, 1 signed 
it and would have done it had it taken my right arm. [Applause.] 

Why this applause was given is not so clear. There is a 
text about its being better to lose a right arm than do a wrong 
thing. Charles Sumner cut that knot when, being asked if he, 
as Commissioner, would return a fugitive, he replied, “ God 
made me a man before the President did a commissioner.” 
Times have occurred and will again, when presidents and 
governors will have to decide whether they will sign bills 
they know to be wrong, because they fancy them to be con 
stitutional, only to repent of their deed forever afterward. 
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7 
EAST MAINE. 


Rev. G. R. Palmer writes : ‘‘ When you wrote up Eastern 
Maine, you madea especial plea for the preservation of the for- 
ests; but when Eolus passed this way, October the 4th, he 
paid no attention to your words, but left much of our forests 
in ruins. The loss of lumberin the woods is very great. I 
have been pretty well over Washington County since the hur- 
ricane or tornado. You can stand on some eminence and 
look over a vast area of country. 

“In the midst of these heavy damages there are some bless- 
ings. At Cutler, a good revival is in progrees, over twenty 
additions to the society. Some interest at West Whiting and 
Eastport. These revivals all commenced at our late Camp- 
meeting. The impression made by the Camp-meeting was 
very good in this part of the State. New instruments have 
been purchased for the churches at Robbinston, Milltown, 
and Alexander. 

Revivals are in progress in Houlton and Weston charges. 
Rev. N. Whitney is afflicted with a cancer, and has left his 
work in Aroostook. The church at Rockland will be dedi- 
cated very soon. ‘Also one at Waterville, Maine Conference. 

The earthquake shock was felt at Mattawamkeag at 5 
o’clock, a. mM. The sound of loose windows, doors, and dishes 
startled men from their repose. 

We have also received some gentle shocks from the heav- 
enly battery. Many of the excellent people here have be- 
longed to the constituancy of an eminent young man who said, 
“ Allthese things have ! kept from my youth.” Some of them 
have now decided to become the disciples of Him who kept the 
commandments as no man ever kept them, Him who gave 
such riches as the young man and all the world beside could 
never give, to save the poor. While some have gone away 
sorrowful, a dozen have come to Jesus sorrowful for their sins. 
And still they come. Soon a class will be formed, which will 
be the pioneer religious organization of this town. 

Mrs. Wing kindly invited the people of the place to spend 
the evening of the 11th inst. in her new home. Warm hearts, 
ready utterance, and the voice of sacred song furnished the 
entertainment, while there was left behind pleasant remem- 
brances, greenbacks, and nice articles in generous measure. 


Rev. H. P. Blood writes: ‘The Lord has revived us on 
the Wiston, Topsfield, Danforth, and Bancroft circuit. The 
work commenced in July, and has been going steadily forward 
to the preeent time. Seventy-two have joined on probation, 
and twenty-five bave been baptized. The Hoddon Camp- 
meeting, which, by the way, was a glorious success, did us 
much good. The work of present holiness, by faith in Jesus’ 
blood, is prevailing among us.” 


Rev. W. L. Brown sends us the following report: “ The 
Rockland District Ministerial Association met at Pittston, 
Monday evening, October 18th, and continued the two fol- 
lowing days. 

“ Rev. W. L. Brown preached according to appointment on 
Monday evening. 

“ Rev. C. B. Dunn, P. E., presided, who also presented an 
able and interesting essay on ‘ The present state and demands 
of the work upon Rockland District.’ Very general harmony 
and some spiritual advances upon nearly every charge were 
indicated in the paper. Christian holiness was urged as the 
certain pledge of the salvation of souls. Rev. C. A. Plum- 
mer, the pastor at Pittston, read an essay of much value upon 
‘ The objectionable features of Swedenborgianism.’ 

“ The objections were justly shown to be real ones, and 
clearly directed us to the landmarks of truth. Bro. Plummer 
is doing a good work for Christ and Methodism in this plaee. 

“ Rev. E. Davies read an interesting paper upon the ‘ Minis- 
try of Evil,’ which elicited some discussion. Papers were also 
read upon the ‘Immortality of the Soul,’ and other themes of 
doctrinal and practical importance. The subject matter in- 
volved in the essays was discussed freely and criticisms offered 
in the most friendly spirit. It is also a noticeable fact that 
every brother came prepared with a paper written upon the 
theme assigned him. 

“ Rev. C. W. Morse of Gardiner was present at many of our 
sessions and did us much good by his wise counsels and man- 
ifest heavenly mindedness. Also Rev. 8. W. Russell, of the 
Maine Conference, mingled with us to our profit and edifica- 
tion. Missionary and Sunday-school meetings were held, and 
addresses given by Brothers Bray, King, True, Brown, Dunn, 
and possibly others. 

“The meeting was harmonious and spiritual throughout, 
and Christ’s servants returned to their homes with renewed 
courage to pursue their chosen and loved work.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


DepicaTION aT WakxFiELp.—In January, 1865, two or 
three preachers in Boston and vicinity arranged to hold ser- 
vices in the Town Hall in South Reading, on Sabbath evenings, 
and supply until the following spring. A few citizens petitioned 
the New England Conference, held at Cambridge in 1866, for a 
preacher, and were answered by the sending of Rev. Thomas C. 
Potter, who labored with great acceptability, for one year and 
a half, when failing health compelled him to resign the charge. 
During Brother Potter’s labors, an effort was made to build a 
church, but it was found that the society bad not the financial 
ability, and therefore the enterprise was abandoned. 

In the spring of 1867, Rev. Dv Atkins was sent to the charge. 
He found the Society embarrassed by a debt incurred for cur- 
rent expenses, and holding afternoon and evening services in 
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the vestry of the Universalist Church, pafing for its use a 
heavy rent. 

At the close of this Conference year it was apparent to all, 
that this society must have a more suitable place of worship, 
or the appointment must be given up. At this time, it was 
found that a large building, finely located, with a hall in the 
upper part, could be purchased at a low rate. A great effort 
was made, and the property secured. The building has been 
thoroughly repaired and improved, so that now the Society 
hasa beautiful hall or charch, capable of seating three hun- 
dred people. This house of worship will meet the wants of 
the society, till it shall be able to builda fine church. In the 
same building there is an excellent parsonage, neatly fur- 
nished, one of the best in the district. In the front of the 
building is a spacious store, rented by the trustees to one of 
the official members, Bro. O. N. Gammans. This entire prop 
erty isnow owned by the society, andis nearly free from debt. 
The success of this enterprise is, un’er God, to be mainly at- 
tributed to the pastor of the church, Rev. D. Atkins. His 
labors for nearly three years have been incessant. Amid 
many discouragements, he has patiently and faithfully toiled, 
till the Lord has crowned his Jabors with abundant success. 
We trust tha this faithful and devoted pastor may close his 
ministry at Wakefield in the midst of a glorious revival. Al- 
ready there are good indications. 

The other denominations of the place have shown a friendly 
interest in our church, which has found expression in more 
than words. A valuable melodeon was presented by the Bap- 
tist congregation, as a token of their kind and Christian feel- 
ing. 

Wakefield, named in honor of one of its most distinguished 
citizens, is one of the most thriving and beautiful villages in 
Eastern Massachusetis. May Methodism be a power for good 
in its midst. 

The new hall was dedicated to the worship of God on 
Wednesday evening the 10:h inst. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. S. F. Upham, of Boston. The music, which was very 
fine, was under the direction of Mr. Edward Eaton, of Wake- 
field. The young society and its pastor have abundant reason 
to thank God, and take courage. 


Many will rejoice to know that at North Bridgewater the 
Lord is pouring out his Spirit. About a score have found 
Christ, and the work seems to have but just begun. Those 
who have prayed for this will mingle thanksgivings with their 
pleadings that the work may go on gloriously. 





GEORGIA. 

We regret that this letter has not had an earlier appear- 
ance :— 

“In the woods of Georgia, a camp-meeting and a Conference 
are in joint session. I came 788 miles by railroad to enjoy it. 
I find a large unfinished shed in rear of the stand, and away 
from it. This isthe ‘Conference Room.’ Five rough planks 
of varied size, constitute the platform on which Bishop Simp- 
son and the Secretaries are placed. A straw carpet gives us 
alla clean resting place to lounge on. 

“ On the first day, the Presiding Elders reported the condi- 
tion of their districts, and the character of their men, some of 
whom are really remarkably devoted men. One of them, with 
his two boys, built a school-house on his own little lot. He 
and his daughter teach day and Sunday-school in itnow. An- 
other has taught 120 men to read since the war. Neither are 
‘ white.’ 

“One Presiding Elder, who commenced a year ago, with a 
handful of white members, and 250 others, returns an increase 
of over 5,000. And his territory is 700 miles in length. Some- 
times death by violence threatened him ; but once, in hearing 
of the mob that thirsted for his blood, he knelt down and told 
God he trusted in Him, and expected to be delivered, and was, 
almost as by miracle. 

“ Another Elder, when explaining the lack of missionary 
money, gave the following facts. ‘An unusual drought had 
prevailed. The roads were six inches deep in dust. The 
earth seemed iron, the heavens were as brass, the thermome- 
ter often at 105°--108°. Destitution and poverty followed. 
His preachers, present with him at Conference, had worked 
day and night, with all their might, on bread and water much 
of the time. And he added that the utmost effort in a con- 
gregation of 1,500 people in that country, would be liberally 
responded to if they gave five dollars in money, 80 poor are 
all the people. But,’ he added, ‘the year has been one of glo- 
rious victory. There is a God. He has helped us. Nor do 
I remember an occasion in all the year when God was not with 
usin power. Yes, the good of it is, God is with me.’ Tears 
fell from many eyes, and yet joy filled many hearts while hear- 
ing these recitals. 

“ Bro. Haven, the persecutions of our people in Georgia are 
an unwritten history of fearful record. But the worst is over. 
‘Thank God,’ said another elder, ‘although it has seemed 
to us below, that you of the mountains of Georgia had driven 
the devil and the Ku Klux all down our way, yet the time for 
killing Methodist preachers has gone by forever.’ 

“ Among the men received is one who, in Augusta, has 
worked in the machine-shop from daylight to dark all the yee", 
and supplied a large church faithfully. He had taken up *; 
the collections called for. And his examination on all t!.c 
studies was perfectly satisfactory, and highly creditable. And 
he is not ‘ white.’ 

“ Another district reported over 1,000 conversions, had erected 
eight churches, and has ten flourishing Sunday-schools, one of 
them averaging 400 in attendance. The work in Georgia is 
in a highly prosperous condition, and all hearts are encouraged 
with these results. 





“ The class examined for admission, numbered fifteen, eight 
of whom were white. While addressed by Bishop Simpson, 
they were moved to tears of joy and shouts of gladness. It 
was good to be there. 

“ There is preaching at two stands each afternoon and night. 
No restrictions are laid upon the attendants on account of 
color. But the colored preachers control one meeting and the 
white preachers direct the other. A few colored people attend 
the white preachers’ meeting. And a few white people attend 
the other, of whom your correspondent is one, of course. On 
Sabbath day the whole crowd gathered at one stand. 

“ The Sabbath services were novel and impressive. An able 
sermon by the Bishop, in the forest, was followed by the ordi- 
nation of seventeen deacons, three of whom were ‘ white.’ 
At two, P. M., your correspondent preached, and five elders 
were ordained, one ‘colored man,’ clear ebony. Bro. Drake, 
of Holston Conference, preached at night. 

“ The ‘ Session’ of the Central Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, 
by vote, the week before, had invited Bishop Simpson to 
preach at night. This was announced to an immense crowd 
onthe ground. But at noon a messenger came from the 
‘Session ’to inform the Bishop that they had recalled their 
invitation, and he did not preach. The reason assigned by 
the messenger, Col. Farrow, was, that the M. E. C. South 
brethren had pressed them to do it by sundry and violent ap- 
peals. That may be all a pretense, however. Many Presby- 
terians as well as others, were chagrined and mortified. 

“On Monday, the last of the session of Conference, the vote 
on Lay Delegation was taken. It stands thus, 39 Ayes, 0 
Nays! !!! The Southern Conferences will be a unit in favor, 
On Tuesday, the Bishop, Dr. Waldron, and myself left for the 
Alabama Conference. After coming 788 miles, an absence of 
one Sabbath will bring me home again at New Orleans, 
within twelve days. This is mailed at Atlanta, just as we 
started. “i CG 





The Christian Era has this note and comment : — 


The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the new Meth- 
odist Church in East Cambridge took place on Saturday. 
The new church is to occupy the site of the old one at the 
corner of Cambridge and Third streets, and will be a hand- 
some structure. William A. Danforth, a little boy of nine 
years, bought with his pocket money fifty bricks, and wheeled 
them, tweive at a time, to the site of the building. They will 
go into the wall near the corner-stone, and the boy’s name, 
which is under the corner stone, will go into the memory of 
the Church. 

it all our Church members had the spirit of that boy, there 
would not be a church from Maine to Georgia, which would 
not have a meeting house adapted to its wants. The trouble 
is, we have too many who will make no sacrifice for the 


cause of Christ, who feel “ poor’? whem asked to contrib- 
ute. 
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PLAN OF EPISCOPAL VISITATION, 1870. 











CONFERENCES. PLACE. TIME. BISHOP. 
Texas, Industry, Jan. 12, Scott. 
Louisiana, New Orleans, Jan. 26, Seott. 
North Carolina, High Poiat City, Jan. 27* Janes. 
Mississippi, Coiumbus, F-b. 3,* Scott. 
lndia, Bareilly, India, Feb. 9 Kingsley. 
South Carolina, Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 9, Jaues. 
Liberia, ’ Feb. 9, Roberts. 
Lexington, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 24 Thomson. 
Baitiwore, Frederick City, March 2, Ames. 
Keutucky, Maysville, March 2, Toomson. 
Virginia, Ricomond, Va., March 2, Jaues. 
St. Louis, Spriogtield, Mo., March 9, Clark. 
West Virginia, Coarlesroa, March 9 Thomsen. 
Washiogwoo, Lynchburg, Va., March 9, Janes. 
Providence, Providence, March 16, Seort. 
Phi ade! phia, Pottsville, Penn., March 16 Simpson. 
Wilmington, Port Deposit, Md., March 16, Janes. 
Central Penn., Lewiston, March 16, Awes, 
Missouri, Macon City, March 17,* Clark. 
Pittsburg, Jounstown, Penn., March 23, Janes. 
New Jersey, Long Brauch, Mareh 23, Pim pson. 
Newark, Jersey City, March 23, Thomson. 
New England, Springfield, Maas., March 23, — Scott. 
Kansas, Topeka, Mareh 24,* Clark. 
East German, Fortisth Street, New York, March 30, Ames. 
Nebrarka, Fremont, March 31, Clark 
New York, Thirtieth Street, New York, April 6, Thomson. 
New York East, Seventh Street, New York, April 6, Ames, 
New Uampshire, Nashua, April 6, Simpson. 
North Indiana, Kokomo, April 13, Clark. 
Troy, Buriiogton, Vt., April 13, Ames. 
Central New York, Syracure, April 13, Thomeron. 
Vermont, Springfield, Vt., April 13, Simpson. 
Wyoming, Wilkesbarre, Penn., April 13,¢ Janes. 
Biack River, Ogdensburg, N. Y., April 21,* Awes. 
Maine, Augusta, ay 4, Simpson. 
East Maine, Rockiaod, May 12,* Sir pson. 
Ger and Swits., Carisruhe, June 16, Kingsley. 
Colorado, Pueblo, June 23,* Ames. 
Delaware, Cambridge, Md., July 21, Scott. 
Nevada, Virgivia City, July 28,* Ames. 
East Genesee, Elmira, N. Y., Aug. 24, Thomeon. 
Cincinnati, Piqua, Aug. 24, Simpson. 
Oregon, Vancouver, WW. T., Avg. 25,* Ames. 
Detroit, Fentonville, Aug. 31, Clark. 
Central German, Louisville, Ky., Sept. 1, Simpson. 
North Ohio, Ashiand, Sept 7, Thomson 
Indiana, Bieomivgton, Spt. 7, Sim peon. 
Michigan, Cold Water, Sept. 7, Clark. 
Des Moines, Montana, Sept. 7, Juanes. 

8. KE. Indiana, Brookville, Sept. 14, Scott. 
Centrai Unio, Tolede, Bept. 14, Thom«on. 
N. W. Indiana, Terre Haute, Sept. 14, Simpson. 
Upper Lowa, Cedar Falls, S-pt. 14, Janes. 
California, Stockton, Sept 14, Ames. 
Erie, Cleveland, 0., Bept. 21, Thomson. 
Wisconsin, Janesville, Sept 21, Clark. 
lowa, Albia, Sept. 21, Kingsley. 
N. W. German, Van Buren Chusch,Ohi., Bept. 21, Janes. 

8. Iinois, Lebanon, Sept. 21, Birnpson. 
Tennessee, sacle ae Bept. 28, Boott. 
lilinois, Shelbyville, Bept. 28, Kingsley. 
Central Illinois, Pekin, Sept. 28, Janes. 

y. Wisconsin, . Sept. 28, Clark. 
Ohio, Logan, Bert. 28, Thomson. 
Hoiston, Kooxville, Tenn., Sept 28, Beott. 

8. W. German, St. Charles, Mo., Sept. 29,¢ Simpson. 
Rock River, Elgio. Oct. 5, Janes. 
Mi ‘ oO Oct 5, Clark. 
Georgia, Atlan Oct. 5, Boott. 
Genesee, Warsaw, N. ¥., Oct. 6,° Thomson. 
Alabama, Branchville, Oct. 12, Beott. 

© Thursday. 

Nors.— Bishop Kingsley also visite our and Scandinavian 
Missions ; and also the British Conference and I Weslayen 
as the delegate of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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The Christian World. 
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FIVE GREAT DAYS. 


(Correspondence. ) 


Five days of Sunday-school revival! Five days of songs | 


and sermons, of Sunday-school speeches and institute exer- 
cises! And they were golden days. The sun shone through 
an Indian summer sky, and the trees glowed with their 
autumnal foliage. The air was cool and bracing, contributing 
no little to the freedom and exhilaration which reigned su- 
preme through these five blessed days. 

The twenty-ninth anniversary and the second anniversary 
institute of the M. E. 8S. S. Union had been announced for 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 30 to Nov. 3. Thither the tribes went 
up. God’s word was to be exalted, its mission proclaimed, 
and its use encouraged and promoted. Therefore God came 
with His word. 

The exercises of the Anniversary opened at three o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon, with “The Children’s Jubilee,” in Town 
Street Church. This spacious edifice was crowded. The 
children sang gloriously. Dr. Bradford K. Peirce preached 
a children’s sermon full of practical counsel, beauty, and 
pathos. Your correspondent told his “ Sunday-school Cathe- 
dral Dream,” a dream “that was not all adream.” This 
children’s meeting was so delightful that a “service of 
praise ” was appointed for the evening. The house was ayain 
crowded. It was a feast of song. Everybody sang. Dr. 
Pierce and Rev. L. R. Dunn, made “short and sweet” 
speeches — little islands of spice in a sea of song. 

Sabbath was a peerless day. Sermons were preached in 
the several churches by Dr. Peirce, Bros. Dunn, Simpson of 
New Jersey, Sinsabaugh of Canton, House of Cincinnati, and 
others. The great occasion of the Sabbath was the Anni- 
versary Sermon at three o'clock in the Opera House, a very 
large building which was packed from pit to dome. Originally 
it was expected that Bishop Simpson would grace this occa- 
sion, but some one married the Bishop’s daughter that week, 
and ‘therefore he could not come.” Dr. E. O. Haven, Pres- 
ident of the Northwestern University,—a Western man of 
some note, of whom you may have heard, — had been engaged 
to supply the Bishop’s place. We are sure that he meant all 
he said when he announced “a shrinking from the task,” as 
he faced that vast audience. The Doctor’s voice is not at 
first impressive. His physical presence is not wholly Web- 
sterian, but by a little effort —one of those self-summonings 
by which a strong will becomes master of the situation — he 
gained command of himself, and soon a complete command 
of his audience. His voice rang out, strong and clear, through 
the vast hall, and held every ear. His sermon on “ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God,” was a masterly 
defense of the Bible against the charges of unbelief, and an 

_ eloquent plea in behalf of a greater and wider familiarity 
with it by the people. He exalted the Sunday-school as the 
Bible-school, and as the great university of the Church. 
“I’m glad,” whispered an intelligent lady, after the sermon 
was finished, “‘ I’m glad the Bishop didn’t come.” Dr. Haven 
certainly delivered an admirable sermon, and made a grand 
impression in favor of the Bible and of the Bible school.! 

On Sabbath evening, Platform meetings were held in three 
churches, and addresses delivered by Bros. Paine, Haven, 
Dunn, Simpson of New Jersey, Sinsabaugh, and the Corres- 
ponding Secretary. Bro. Simpson’s address, in Wesley 
Chapel, was chaste, practical, and earnest. 

The Anniversary proper was held on Monday evening in 
Town Street Church. J. M. Trimble, D. D., presided. Prayer 
was offered by Dr. Kendall of the 2d Presbyterian Church, 
the Scriptures read by Bro. Sinsabaugh of Ohio, and the 
singing conducted by Prof. T. C. O’Kane, of Delaware, O. 
The singing was congregational, and full of fervor. It was 
the gospel on wings. The Corresponding Secretary read his 
report which was very short, as all reports should be on such 
occasions. Prof. Perrine of Michigan delivered the opening 
address on ‘Incentives to Sunday-school Effort.” It was 
closely condensed, sprightly, and highly entertaining. Then 
came a red-hot speech by Bro. Dunn. It looked at the Sun- 
day-school with an eye to the efforts of the German infidel, 
the attempts of Rome to take the culored people, and the tide 
of Chinese emigration pouring in from the Pacific. The ad- 
dress of Bro. Dunn, “ brought down the house.”” He was in 
his happiest mood, which is a very happy one, and was inter- 
rupted by several showers and one or two storms of applause. 
Dr. Peirce followed. You know Dr. Peirce — thoughtful, 
tender, felicitous, a master of simile and anecdote, —he pro 
duced a deep and delightful impression. His speech has been 
highly commended for its force, clearness, and rhetorical 
beauty. 

The anniversary exercises lasted"to a late hour, and to the 
last moment the house was crowded to its utmost capacity 
The responsive reading of the “closing Scripture sentences ” 
was especially impressive. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were spent in institute exercises. 
Large audiences were in attendance. A telegraphic inter- 
change of Christian greetings with the National Baptist Insti. 
tute in session at St. Louis, was enjoyed on Wednesday. At 
ten o'clock that evening the benediction was pronounced, and 
thus closed one of the most refreshing Sunday-school occa- 
sions I have ever known. 

The Normal department of our Sunday-school Union made 
a fine showing through its museum, which has been gradually 
accumulating, and was transported to Columbus, and opened 
to the public for the first time in the lecture and class-rooms 
of Town Street Church. It contained hundreds of large dia- 
grams, the exquisite photographs taken by the British Ora. 





nance Survey and by the Palestine Exploration Fund, the 
costumes of the Orientals, the relics in olive, palm, and cedar 
wood, she/ls, stones, mosaic fragments, petrified wood, water 
from the Jordan and Dead Sea, ancient lamps, household gods, 
tear-bottles, models of the tabernacle and its furniture, of 
Herod’s temple, a Bethlehem inn, ete., etc. We were our- 
selves surprised at the number of articles in our possession. 
Nearly three thousand persons visited the museum during its 
exhibition. We trust soon to be able to open it in New York 
for the illustration of Bible history, geography, manners, and 
customs, and to arrange for sending portions of it to schools 
in all parts of the land as they may desire its services in the 
illustration of the Divine word. The museum is in charge of 
Bro. Simpson of Newark Conference, who deserves all praise 
for his diligence and ingenuity in organizing and managing it. 
On the whole, our Anniversary was an occasion of rare in- 
terest. The presence of the Master was felt at every session. 
May the coming year be one of great power and progress to 
our beloved Sunday-school Union! J. H. Vincent. 





THE BOSTON EVANGELICAL MINISTRY AND 
FATHER HYACINTHE. 

The evangelical ministers of Boston and vicinity met in 
the Meioneon on the forenoon of November 8th, to hear and 
act upon the report of the committee previously appointed to 
conter with Father Hyacinthe in reference to his reception on 
visiting Boston. There was a large attendance, and after 
singing and prayer, Rev. J. D. Fulton was chosen Chairman, 
and Rev. E. N. Webb, D. D., Secretary. Rev. G. Prentice 
then read the following report : — 


Immediately after the adjournment of the recent meeting of the evangel- 
ical clergy of Boston and vicinity, called to consider the question of wel- 
eomiog Father Hyacinthe, the committee to whom the entre subject was 
referred was convened. There were present, Revs. Dr. Webb, Dr. Hovey, 
J. D. Fulton, G. Haven, J. B. Dann, and George Prentice. Revs. Dr. Kirk 
and Dr. Nicholson were absent. On consultation it was voted to intrust 
the business to a sub-committee of three. Revs. Dr. Kirk, Dr. Webb, and 
George Prentice were appointed as this sub-committee. The meeting of the 
general committee then adjourned. 

The sub-committee came together the next day at the residence of Rev. 
Dr. Kirk. As this committee knew nothing of the designs and wishes of 
Father Hyaciuthe in coming to America, it was resolved to send one of their 
number to New York to greet him on his arrival, consult him in relation to 
his wishes, and invite him to visit Boston. Rev. George Prentice was se- 
lected for this purpose. Mr. Prentice accordingly proceeded at once to New 
York. Reaching his destination on Wedoesday morning, he i diately 
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opportunity could not be recovered ; and that our works, to 
be of any value, must be wrought in the light of Christ. After 
the conclusion of his sermon, he made an address in relation 
to the reciprocal duties of pastor and people, thanked them 
for the kind reception he had met with, and invited their sym- 
pathy and coéperation in his future labors. The occasion was 
& most interesting one, and will, we trust, be the commence- 
ment of a vigorous and living ministry.— Witness. 


The chapel erected at Cambridge, Mass., in connection with 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary, by Mr. Robert M. Mason, 
in memory of his late wife and brother, the Rev. Charles Ma- 
son of Boston, is to be consecrated on the 16th of November. 
It is an elegant structure, and cost about $80,000. 


St. Ann’s, the first Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, and for 
40 years the only one, was established in 1795. Now there 
are 38 churches, 6 chapels, and 52 clergy. Last year in these 
churches there were 900 confirmed, 8,078 communicants, 10,- 
000 Sunday-school scholars, 1,464 baptisms, and $273,064 of 
offerings, exclusive of pew-rents. 








BAPTIST. 


Lewiston, Me.— The First Baptist church have nearly 
completed their fine edifice, which will cost about $50,000 
with the organ. The main audience room seats seven hun- 
dred. The Young Men’s Christian Association is doing a 
great work in the social elevation of the operatives of, the 
mills, and in our district enterprises. — Watchman. 


The First Baptist Church, Lynn, reéntered their house 


of worship, so greatly injured by the September gale, last week, 
Sabbath morning. $ 





CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Last Sunday was an unusual day in South Boston. In con- 
nection with the revival meetings Rev. A. B. Karle, the Evan- 
gelist, is now holding, there were services ynder his care at 
the E Street Congregational and South Baptist churches. A 
spirit of special prayer seemed to abound, Christians being un- 
usually fervent and abundant in petition. Services for the 
week began Monday afternoon, at the Phillips Church. — Con 
gregationalist. 

A very strong feeling against doing away with the annual 
Fast, was developed at the Ministers’ Meeting in Park Street 
Vestry, on Monday. Of the forty-eight present, only three 
expressed themselves in favor of petitioning the Governor not 
to appoint the day, while a very large majority took ground in 
favor of its continuance. Some thought it adecided means of 





had an interview with Father Hyacinthe. After the customary greetings, 
he add d the latter sub ially as follows : — 

‘Parner Hyacintas: -- In the name of a large assembly of the Protes- 
tant and Evangelical clergy of the various denominations of Boston and 
vicinity, | come to greet you on your arrival io America. In their behalf 





_I have to express the feeling of profound interest with which they bave 


learned of the movement of that liberal section of the Catholic Church of 
which you have long been an honored member. We have seen with grati- 
tude that while you assert the sacredness of national Jife, of freedom in 
education, of upiversal suffrage, of the equality of all men before the civil 
law, of the freedom of the press and especially of freedom in religious faith 
and duty, you have not failed to point out the dependence of these preci 

conquests of modern civilization upon a vigorous Christain faith, whose 
ultimate basis is the revealed willot God and whose highest expression is 
strict individual fidelity and a carefully enlightened conscience. We can- 
not forget that you have demanded these rights from governments which 
have refused them, and that you asserted them as the heritage not only of 
yourselves but also of those who are net of the Catholic Communion. We 
remember with tender gratitude that when some of these rights were di- 
rectly, and all of them indirectly assailed by the rebellion of the slave power 
in our own land, and the sympathies therewith of all European aristocra- 
cies, you were our friend and champion. Our hearts were thrilled with joy 
and admiration as we read that, when your ecclesiastical superior sought to 
impose restraints on the free exercise of your i in the proel ion 
of your message from God, you proved yourself no unworthy successor in 
the pulpit of Notre Dame, of that great Christian orator, Pére Lacordaire, 
who, under like oppression from the civil power, exclaimed in bis noble and 
indignant defense, * When I was ded in my ordinatien to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, I learned that, in all the earth, one thing is, by 
divine appointment, free; the thought of man, the speech of the messen- 
gers of Christ.’ You, too, protested that you held your commirsion to 














preach the Gospel from no map and that you had d no leeiastical 
vows that were inconsistent with your obligations to God. You refused to 
bear to men a mutilated and not letely sincere And we are 





pleased to know that, should blindness so far prevail in the approaching 
(Ecumenical Council as to assert for the Pope an absolute sway over the creed 
and the ritual of the Catholic Church, and give the doctrines of the Papal 
Syllabus the victory over the principles of liberal Catholicism, your appeal 
is already taken to a council gathered in the spirit of true Christian unity, 
and to the Lord Jesus Christ. For this cause we glorify Godin you. We 
gladly give you our sympathies and our prayers. You are a Catholic, we 
are Protestants. But we have learned of your frank recognition of the 
Christian character and services of our Protestant brethren in France, and 
every body welcomes the opportunity to greet you in this land of Protestants 
as a brother beloved in the Lord. 1 am instructed to urge you, if possible, 
to visit Boston, and assure you of a generous welcome to our hearts, and 
offer you opportunity to prevent your views and purposes to the public.” _ 

Father Hyacinthe immediately replied as follows : — \ 

»“ | am very sensible of the high honor paid me in this country from the 
clergy whom you represent. 1 am touched by your expressions of Chris- 
tian sympathy and affection. Jam a Catholic, and hope to remain one. 1 
have not broken with the Church but with its abuses. I recognize true 
Christians in all the Protestant bodies: for I believe that the true church, 
embracing all who hold Christ as their head, is far wider than any earthly 
orgenization. My purpose in coming to America is to escape excitement 
aod rest a little. I shall soon return to Europe, but I hope again to visit 
this country. TI shall visit Boston early in November, if possible, and then 
should be glad to see those whom you represent, and to explain more fully 
my position. The future is dark and uncertain, but I shall obey my con- 
science to the end. Greet in my name, with Christian salutations, those in 
whose name you greet me.” 

The genera) committee was again convened on the Ist of November at the 
house of Rev. Dr. Kirk. Prayer was offered. Rev. Mr. Prentice was then 
called upon to report on his mission to New York. This he did. Dr. 
Kirk then read a letter to Father Hyacinthe which he had drawn up in the 
name of the committee. This letter is bared on the facts already mentioned 
in this report. The committee requested Dr. Kirk to communicate that let- 
ter in their name to Father Hyacinthe, ond, if the latter should desire it, to 
publish both it and the reply thereto. Dr. Kirk was also requested to 
renew the invitation to Father Hyacinthe to visit Boston. 


This report ,being accepted, Rev. G. Haven introduced a 
motion looking to the formation of a permanent union of the 
evangelical ministers of Boston and vicinity. This motion 
being commented upon by Rev. Dr. Kirk and others, was 
referred to the committee, which was continued and empow- 
ered with authority to act as in the providence of God they 
should think best. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
EPISCOPAL. 


The Rev. Phillips Brooks preached his first sermon in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, last Sunday, from the text, John ix. 4th 
and 5th verses, ‘I must work the works of Him that sent me, 
while it is yet day ; the night cometh when no man can work. 
While I am in the world, I am the Light of the world.” The 
congregation was large and very attentive, and the 
an exceedingly able one. The great point made by the preacher 
was that every work had its time, and if then neglected, the 





grace g their people. 

Revivals of considerable power have been in progress in 
Hardwick and Albany for several weeks. In both places they 
are shared by the Congregational and Baptist churches. Sev- 
eral conversions are reported from Waterbury, and the interest 
eontinues. 


4% The Congregationalists of Connecticut paid last year for 
home missions $41,646, or 85 cents for each church member. 
But this includes legacies and boxes for missionaries, which 
form no part of their salary. The average received from the 
living members in money was 53 cents. In Connecticut 31 
churches receive aid. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


PRESBYTERIAN Reunion. — The reunion of the Old and 
New School Presbyterian Churches, on the basis adopted by 
the two General Assemblies, is certain of consummation. Thus 
jar the voting in the Presbyteriesis all one way. Thirty-four 
Presbyteries have taken action, and not one has recorded its 
name on the list ofnays. In some instances the vote has been 
unanimous, and in every other case the minority has been 
very small. We observe, says the New York Advocate, that 
some of our Presbyterian exchanges suggest that a proper 
mode of signalizing the year of the reunion of the two branches 
of the Church is for every congregation to fill every column 
of benevolence specified in the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly. One of the Synods — Genesee — has formally adopted 
the suggestion, and has invited other Synods to unite with it 
in a vigorous effort to secure the object named. 








@ur Social Meeting. 


Rev. J. R. Palmer describes East Maine : — 

The first scream of the steam whistle resounded along the 
banks and amid the forests of the Mattawamkeag, October 
18th. This is an important place on an important road. 
Here the trains of the European and North American railway 
will say their “‘ good-by to the old Penobscot, which they 
have had as a travelling companion for more than fifty miles, 
and turn away to receive a happy greeting from the Matta- 
wamkeag. The road forms such an angle here, turning to the 
east, that this place acts as a terminus to the country north, 
and may be the location of a junction with the coming 
“ Aroostook Road.” 

The Railroad company have spacious and beautiful grounds, 
received through the generosity of Mr. Asa Smith. Here 
travellers find one of the best hotels in the State, kept by Mr. 
Parks and his cordial wife. 

The European and North American Railway is not a mis- 
nomer. It has been noticed by the Anglo-American Jimes, a 
London journal. It will be a great convenience to all who 
are in haste to see something so newas the Old World. It will 
connect Halifax with the American railway system. So all 
eastern travellers who have broken friendship with Neptune, 
will hail its —— with joy. 

New York to Halifax by water is quite an item. “Time is 
money.” This route is always terra firma, the other is often 
terror incognita. 


Rev, M. Dwight sends the following extract from an article 
by Dr. Parker, in Zhe National Temperance Advocate, on 
TOBACCO. 


A prominent clergyman of Connecticut wrote to Dr. Wil- 
lard Parker, of New York City, asking him his honest opin- 
at a The following is his re- 


“New York, June 10th, 1868. 

“ Dear Sir: I have received your letter, and I wish young 
men could be prevailed upon to abandon the use of tobacco. 
Why abandon ? Because it isa poison. But whatis a poison? 
I answer in the language of our most scientific authorities in 
medical jurisprudence ; ‘A poison is a substance having an 
inherent deleterious property, which, when taken into the sys- 
tem, is capable of destroying life.’ 
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“ That tobacco is a poison is proved beyond a question. It 
is now many years since my attention was called to the insidi- 
ous but positively destructive effects of tobacco on the human 
system. I have seen a great deal of its influence upon those 
who use it, and work on it, or in it. 

“ Cigar makers, snuff-manufacturers, etc., have come under 
my care in hospitals and in private practice; and such per- 
sons never recover soon, and in a healthy manner, from any 
case of injury or fever. They are more apt to die in epidem- 
ics, and more prone to apoplexy and paralysis. The same is 
true, also, of all who chew or smoke much. 

“ This poison enfeebles the mind. The Emperor Napoleon 
had his attention called to this subject in 1862 by a scientific 
statistician. It was observed, from 1812 to 1832, that the to- 
bacco tax averaged twenty-eight millions of francs annually, 
and there were eight thousand paralytics and insane in the hos- 
pitals of France. In 1862, the tobacco revenue had reached 
one hundred and eighty millions, and in the hospitals were 
forty-iour thousand paralytics,etc. The undoubted inference 
is that tobacco has a strong influence in producing these classes 
of nervous diseases. 

“ A commission was then appointed to inquire into the in- 
fluence of tob in the sch and colleges. After a full 
and careful investigation, this commission reported that it had 
divided the people into two classes — the users and non-users 
of tobacco, and then proceeded to compare them, physically, 
intellectually, and morally. The result was that those who 
do not use tobacco were stronger, better scholars, and had a 
higher moral record. In consequence of this report, an edict 
was issued prohibiting the use of tobacco in these national in- 
stitutions, by which thirty thousand persons were at once 
forced to abandon it. 

“Tam sure that in health no one can use it without detriment 
to body, mind, and soul. This poison slowly but surely de- 
stroys life; and a man who uses it to any extent is made by 
it as old at fifty as he would be at sixty years without it. Vide 
Eccl. ii: 8: ‘ Because sentence against an evil work is not ex- 
ecuted speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil.’ 

“ The use of this poison is sinful. The command is, ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill’; but its use destroys first the consumer, and 
secondly his offspring. It is destroying our race, and it is sure 
to destroy the farms producing it, also, as it has done some 
of the best farms in Virginia. 

“Tam ready to admit that it can be employed moderately by 
those who work their musclesin the open air; but it is ruin- 
ous » our schools and colleges, where it dwarfs body and 
mind. 

“TI do not place my individual self in opposition to tobacco ; 
but science, in the form of physiology and hygiene, is opposed 
to it, and science is the expression of God’s will in the gov- 
ernment of His works in the universe. 

“ WILLARD ParkKER. 





“ No. 41 E. Seventeenth Street.” 


A young lady concludes our meeting with some kindly 
words on — 


OUR VETERAN PREACHER, ABRAM D. MERRILL. 


I often meet this aged man, 
With trembling step and slow, 
With solemn mien and sable garb, 
And hair as white as snow. 
No pride of spirit in his look, 
But his face serenely fair, 
Proclaims to all who may behold, 
A heavenly heart is there. 


We’ve thrilled to hear this aged saint 
Speak of the long ago; 

Of how he fought in days of yore, 
In spite of mortal foe. 

And from his lips divinely touched 
With Heaven's most hallowed flame, 
Still flows warm language from his heart, 

In his dear Saviour’s name. 


No conqueror’s laurel wreathes his brow, 
Yet he has fought and won 

A victory o’er the powers of hell ; 
His race is nearly run ; 

A few more years and he will be 
Among the mighty dead, 

Who once the congregated hosts 
Of God’s dear people led. 


Toil on, meek warrior of the cross, 
Thy crown is right before ; 
So near heaven’s gate, while lingering 
Yet on time’s fast crumbling shore ; 
Methinks thy spirit longs to fly 
From earth to Christ away, 
To mingle with the holy throng 
In Heaven’s bright, cloudless day.’ 








The Farm and Garden. 
—+— 
Prepared for Ziom’s Hunatp, by Jauus F.C. Hrps. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s HumaLp. 





Work ror tHe Season. — Raspserries should be laid 
down before the ground freezes. All the tender sorts should 
receive such treatment. 


Cevery should now be gathered and put where it will not 
freeze. There are several ways to keep this excellent vegeta- 
ble. The market gardeners keep it in old hot-beds or pits, set 
out as cabbages are set, and then covered over so as to keep 
the frost out. Others set it out in the barn or house cellar, 
in the same way. 


Srrawseerries should be covered this month before the 
extreme cold weather. 


Hovsgs should be banked up and made frost-proof. 


Barns will need looking after, for it is quite important that 
the cattle should be kept warm. 


Hoes, if well fated, may be killed any time. 
PLovexine must be done soon, if at all this season. Old 
lands that are full ot weeds should certainly be ploughed, and 


most other lands would better be, if time will permit. 








Leaves should be secured before the snow comes. If one 


has no poor hay or straw for litter, then a good stock of leaves 
should be laid in. 


FRUIT-TREES may be manured this fall, the manure placed 


in heaps near the base of the tree, and spread early next 
spring. 


Roots, if not already in cellar, should be at once. 


GraPe-vinEs that are to be laid down, should be trimmed 
a few days before they are buried, for if laid down as soon as 


pruned, the wound remains fresh until spring, and when lifted, 
bleeds. 


CaxnsaGe, and other leaves, may be fed to the cows. It is 
better to do it just after milking. 


CatTTLE will need to be fed night and morning, for after the 
severe frosts they can hardly get food enough in the pastures. 
Cows giving milk should be well fed. 


. 


Care or Fowrs.— As the cold, weather approaches, every 
person who keeps fowls should see that they are well provided 
for, and that too many are not kept in the same room. We 
once knew a man who attempted to keep a very large number 
of fowls — over a hundred — and only provided one house, 
about ten by fifteen feet, and the result was, that before spring 
many of them died, while none of them did well. If hens are 
properly cared for, they will give a good many eggs, even in 
winter. They should have plenty of light and air, should be 
well and regularly fed, should have some warm food and some 
animal food, should have access to the ground, and have old 
lime and broken oyster shells within their reach. Cabbage 
leaves, turnips, and other vegetable matter chopped up will be 
very acceptable to them. There seems to be a peculiar 
“knack” in keeping fowls and having them lay well. Some 
can do it but many fail. It is poor business to keep fowls all 
winter and not get an egg, and many prefer to buy their eggs 
rather than keep hens. If the same attention is given to the 
poultry that other things receive about the place, better results 
would be obtained. 


Keerine Pics 1x Winter.—If small pigs are to be kept 
through the winter, they should have a warm place and a 
good bed, or they will not thrive. They should, during the 
very coldest weather, have their food warmed for them. 
Sometimes pigs poorly fed in winter, become stunted, and are 
of little value. No good farmer will allow this, for it is better’ 
to keep no more than can be well fed. 


Tue New Fasrotrr Raspnerry.— The pomologists of 
Europe have sent us so many worthless fruits, as well as good 
ones, that we have little faith in novelties until they have been 
subjected to a practical trial. About one hundred varieties 
of raspberries have been imported from the nurseries of Eu- 
rope in the past half a century, and at the present time not 
over ten of this number are considered worthy of cultivation 
by our fruit-growers. But if we obtain one valuable sort in 
ten, it is sufficient to pay the cost of making experiments with 
the others ; consequently, nurserymen and amateurs are ever 
on the lookout for new fruits, without regard to cost or the 
country from whence they come. One of the most promising 
raspberries received lately from abroad, is the new Fastolff. 
Why it received this name we cannot tell, for it bears very 
little resemblance to the old Fastolff, either in plant or fruit. 
The young canes produce quite an abundant crop in autumn, 
and although we do not value very highly raspberries that 
ripen late in summer, still, if we are to have them at that time, 
we should prefer this variety to any other. 

Description.— Fruit large, roundish, conical, crimson, mod- 
erately firm, sweet, juicy, and high flavored; canes very 
stocky, and branching nearly or quite spineless; the bark 
dark reddish, purple in autumn. Judging from our two sea- 
sons’ trial of this variety, we think it will be quite hardy and 
productive.— Hearth and Home. 


Porators From SrEp.— Seedling potatoes may be grown 
as easily as seedling tomatoes. In the fall the potato balls 
may be gathered, and the seeds washed out and then put 
away in paper bags, or the balls may be slightly pressed and 
then dried, but we prefer the former plan. Early in spring, 
sow the seeds thinly in pots, boxes, or in a hot bed, and when 
the plants are an inch or two high, transplant into small 
thumb pots, one plant in each, and after the weather is suffi- 
ciently warm, turn them out into the open ground, placing 
the plants at least two feet apart each way. If the plants are 
started so late that it will do to transplant directly from the 
seed-bed into the open air, of course no potting is necessary ; 
but to obtain potatoes large enough the first season to judge of 
their quality, the seed should be sown early in February or 
March. With fair treatment, tubers as large as hens’ eggs, or 
even larger, may be obtained the first season from seed.— 
Ibid. 


Keerrinc Potatoes 1n Cettars.— It is a bad plan to place 

tatoes against the damp wails of a cellar, or to put them in 
—e deep bins, where they will be likely to gather moisture. 
If bins are used, the bottom should be made of strips, with 
small spaces left between, to admit air. Barrels or open 
boxes are also good, as well as convenient vessels, in which to 
keep potatoes, and whenever it is necessary to look over and 
pick out decayed tubers, it is more easily done than when a 
large number of bushels are placed in one heap or bin. Cel- 
lars in which potatoes are — should not be too light, be- 
cause it will, as every farmer knows, make them turn green, 
and injure their flavor and value.— bid. 


Tue VaLve or Woop-asnes.— Our best farmers and gar- 
deners all believe that wood-ashes are valuable for assisting the 
growth of plants, It is now a good time to make experiments 
with this material, and ascertain just how much it is worth, 
and we advise farmers who have the opportunity to spread 
ashes at the rate of ten to fifteen bushels per acre upon their 
fall-sown wheat or rye. The ashes should be sown upon 
alternate strips, so that the difference in growth and yield of 
grain can be clearly ascertained. A few carefully conducted 
experiments of this kind will enable farmers to determine 
just how much ashes are worth on their farms. 


Acricutturat Nores.— In breeding to improve stock, it 
is of the first importance that the male should be of superior 
pedigree. 








A farmer, in selecting cattle, should be sure to choose 


Seng that have a well-formed head, with a full, mild eye.— 
nd. 





Che Righteous Dear. 


—~—- 

Died, in North Brookfield, Oct. 15, Susan N. BuopGett, daugh- 
ter of Charles and Sarah Tower, aged 27 years. 

She became a Christian at the early age of nine, and, with her 
brother Freeman, often prayed. Four years after she joined the M. 
E. Church in Southbridge, by the hand of Bro. Bigelow. In 1862 
she was married. In 1864 she was a widow. Her husband having, 
the year after marriage, enlisted in the Union Army, died in New- 
bern, N. C., a8 was supposed, a victim to the Blackburn yellow fever 
plot. Rising up nobly from her crushing bereavement, and follow- 
ing the promptings of a generous heart, she prepared herself, at the 
Dudley Academy, for a teacher to the freedmen — teaching school, 
at intervals, for means to defray her expenses — and in the spring of 
1867 was appointed to Darlington, N. C., where she labored a year 
with great usefulness. Then she returned home, with the intention 
of resuming her labors in the South as soon as her impaired health 
would allow; but her desire was not to be realized, fora higher call 
awaited her. 

Last June, after the death of her brother Charles’s wife, she took 
charge of his family. The last few hours of her life were ex- 
tremely painful. Manning Moses, the colored boy whem she, 
brought from the South, — a noble specimen of the coming man, — 
living with her brother Landal, called her mother; and, obedient to 
her dying message, went with her sister Sarah twenty-five miles, 
by night, to see his faithful teacher die, and receive her farewell, but 
was not in time to learn her last lesson of love to him. As her hus- 
band lies in an unmarked grave, unknown to friends, she requested 
that no mooument might tell of hers. Her remains were brought 
to this town, and laid beside the fresh grave of Lizzie. 

Pure in motive, conscientious in action, unselfish in her devotion 
to others, intellectual by nature and culture, consistent and exem- 
plary in her Christian life, Susan, though gathered early, was ripe* 
tor a glorious immortality. W. A. Braman. 

Southbridge, Nov. 9. 


Sister Estner, wife of Bro. Cyrus Hosmer, died at Graniteville, 
Mass., Nov. 4, 1869, aged 34 years, 7 months, and 13 days. 

Sister Hosmer gave her heart to God in her youth, and united 
with the Baptist Church. She joined the M. E. Church, at Granite- 
ville, by letter. She suffered intensely. Though blind for the last 
two months of her life, her spiritual vision was clear. Her life was 
a success; ber death was atriumph. She tested the power, and ex- 
emplitied the purity of the religion of Jesus. She was “ willing to 
live only to serve her Saviour better.” “She is not dead, but 
sleepeth.”’ M. H. A. E. 


Sister Ovtve, wife of Bro. Nathaniel C. Locke, died in Hollis, Me., 
Oct. 2, 1869, aged 55 years. 

Sister Locke tound peace in believing twenty-six years ago, 
under the labors of Rev. J. McDaniel, and maintained her Christian 
profession to the end. Possessing a kind heart, and an amiable dis- 
position, she had won a large circle of friends, who now, with, her 
lonely companion and afflicted children, deeply mourn their loss. 
She was afflicted for many years with a very distressing cough, and 
for the last two years hus been a great sufferer; yet she was always 
cheerful, and manifested a degree of patience which we have seldom 
witnessed. And when it became evident that Death had marked 
her as its victim, and would soon bear her away, she was not in 
the least alarmed, for her faith took firmer hold on God, her joys 
increased, and while friends stood weeping around her dying bed, 
she said, “* Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves.’’ Thus she 
died in great peace, as the Christian always dies. 

Hollis, Me., Nov. 6, 1869. S. B. Sawyer. 


Evizasetu §. Wo tcort, wife of Preston Bennet, was born in 
cae R. L., Sept. 4, 1814, and died in Providence, Aug. 24, 

69. 

She was converted Oct, 31, 1833, and shortly after joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. On her marriage, in April, 1839, she 
removed to Providence, and, with her husband, connected herself 
with Chestnut Street Church; afterwards, at its formation, with 
Mathewson Street; and for the last four years with Trinity Church. 

dister Bennet was a strong, Christian woman. Her religion was 
never demonstrative, and she was inclined to look distrustfully upon 
her religious experience; but she was a practical Christian, ever 
ready to counsel and to work for the cause of Christ. Her life was 
unusually diversified by prosperity and adversity. But in all, and 
especially in sorest trial, she exemplified the rarest graces of the 
Christian. Her house, long the home of the itinerant, always bore 
testimony to the skill with which she cared for the things of her 
household. Few mothers have bound their families to themselves 
more strongly,or exerted a more healthful influence over them. 
During her last illness, she maintained her characteristic cheerful- 
ness; and though she clung with strongest affection to her companion 
and children, grace triumphed over all. She sleeps in Jesus. 

D. H. Ea. 

Died, in Dexter, Me., Oct. 2, Sister Susan Fotsom, aged 72 
years. 

The subject of this notice experienced the pardoning mercy of 
God fifty years since, in New Hampshire, and united with the M. E. 
Church. For the past twenty years she has resided in Dexter, 
during which time she has given a pleasing exhibition of the grace 
of God, fully satis'ying the Church that Christ dwelt within. As 
long as health and strength permitted, she attended the ordinances 
of God's house, and recommended, both by precept and example, 
that religion which was “ the joy and delight of her heart.”” In ber 
last sickness she suffered much bodily pain; but her seul was calmly 
stayed on God, “ knowing in whom she had believed?’ And when 
summoned by the Prince of Peace to pass through the dark valley, 
her countenance expressed the confidence and joy she could not 
speak. She leaves an aged sister, “ waiting by the river, watching 
on the shore”’ for the return of “the boatman pale,” prepared, by 
the grace of God, to enjoy the society of the saved above. 

Dexter, Oct. 28, 1869. 


July 24, Cuariry Bouton left the old homestead in South 
Standish, near the Saco River, and crossed the river of death, to live 
by the river of life. 

Mother Boulton was 92 years and 4 months old. She had been a 
member of the M. E. Church over sixty years. She was a good 
mother, a consistent Christian, beloved by all. Her end was peace. 
She left a large family. May they now give their hearts to the 
Saviour, that they may live with her, by that beautiful river, for- 
ever. 


Bro. Trworny Boornsy died in Bridgton, Sept. 23, aged 69 
years and 7 months. . 

He was a man of God, strong in the faith. None doubted his 
title to a heavenly inheritance. 


Sister Mary Frixneyr died in Standish, Oct. 23, aged 72 years. 
She endured months of pain, but God gave her the victory. She 

has gone to rest with the Saviour. E. SANBORN. 
South Standish, Nov. 2, 1869. 





Mary E. Mansr1ecp died in Saugus, Sept. 27, aged 32 years. 
More than nine years ago she added the graces of the Christian re- 
ligion to her naturally lovely character, and, till her death, was a 
devoted follower of the Saviour. Though suffering much the last 
two years of her life, she bore without a murmur every pain, her 
faith failing not, and into the valley she went, fearing no evil. 
“ Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above ; 
Souls like thine with God inherit 
and love.” 


Saugus, 1869. J. W. 
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The Secular World. 


a 

News Nores. Among the deaths last week, 
were those of General Wool, Admiral Stewart, and 
Robert J. Walker. —— Pike, who murdered an old 
man and his wife, at Hampton Falls, N. H., some 
months ago, was executed on the 91h at Concord. 
He confessed that ram was the cause of bis fearful 
crime. The funeral of Rear-Admiral Stewart 
took place in Philadelphia, on the 10th. Nearly all 
the places of business were closed. The death 
of the noted Fenian, Kelley, is reported from Eng- 
land. —— London underwriters, generally, refuse 
to insure vessels intending to pass through the Suez 
Canal, at its formal opening. It is said that the 
recent pastoral of the Archbishop of Paris, opposing 
the adoption of the dogma of the Pope’s infallibility 
without discussion, was inspired by Napoleon. It 
is easy to make such an assertion. —— Reports have 
been received from Lisbon that preparations are be- 
ing made by the Moderadoes, who have fled from 
Spain, for a rising in the interest of Montpensier. 
Great excitement continues in Ireland on the 
question of thé imprisoned Fenians. One good re- 
sult is likely to ensue in a moral point of view. The 
Central Fenian Amnesty Committee ask Irishmen 
to abstain from the use of tobacco, until the prison- 
ers are released. This is to reduce the revenue, and 
at the same time provide means for keeping up the 
amnesty agitation. Did they do the like by whis- 
key, what a blessing it would be for Ireland. But 
then they would be loyal and contented ; which, 
perhaps, is not desirable on the present theory of 
Ireland's servitude. 

















GOSSIPGRAPHS. 

— In Washington Territory is an immense 
cranberry marsh, which grows 100,000 bushels of 
berries a year, all wasted. 

—— At the Soldiers’ Fair, next month, in Taun- 
ton, a gold-mounted yard-stick is to be given to 
the’most popular dry goods clerk in that town. 

—— The hog-slaughtering season at the West 
has begun, and the business is very active. 

——The Sultan, in a recent fit of liberality» 
gave $75,000 to each of his Cabinet ministers. 

—Richmond is having a season of unusual 
business prosperity. 

—— Here is a “ Personal’’ advertisement in a 
French newspaper: “E.iza: you can return to 
the house. The boil on my nose has gone.” 

—— Abyssinians venerate the late Theodorus as 
a saint, and make a “ Mecca”’ of his grave, where 
numerous miracles are performed. 

—— Cairo ladies have formed a league, agreeing 
to lock the street door at 10 o'clock, whether their 
husbands are in or out. 

—— Australia consumes twelve pounds of tea 
per person per year; England three and a half 
pounds a head in a twelvemonth; America one 
pound to each individual of some kind of leaves in 
which there is understood to be an admixture oi 
tea. 


——“ Professor Fay,” who travels with and 
manages the Davenport Brothers, received a check, 
week before last. During the coat feat of thé 
“ dark séance,”’ a gentleman in the audience ignited 
a box of chemicals which he had carried with him, 
and displayed the “ professor ’’ standing erect, and 
putting on the coat in «a very human way. He 
dropped back into his chair, and when the room 
was lighted, denounced the gentleman who pro- 
duced the irregular illumination as a coward. 

The first overland train from the East reached 
Oakland, California, on Monday evening, 8th inst., 
and was received with universal rejoicings. The 
business of the Pacific Railway constantly increases, 
and its earnings are very large. 

—— Mr. Charles H. Folger has been appointed 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States at New 
York, in place of General Butterfield. 





One day last week there were two cases of 
shoes shipped from Boston, by overland route, to 
Amoy, China. This is the first shipment of shoes 
by overland route or any other route, to China from 
this city. 

—— Mr. Robert Lincoln is a father. 


—— When the bottom of the Great Eastern was 
cleaned, fifty thousand gallons of mussels and other 
accretions were removed from it. 


Tue Srernorricon. — A very pleasing and in- 
structive exhibition is afforded by Stereoptic Dis- 
solving Views, of Mr. G. H. Loomis, No. 7 Tremont 
Street, Boston. This is by far the best of the kind 
we have ever seen, and will prove exceedingly at- 
tractive to old as well as young. It is admirably 
adapted for Schools, Lyceums, Literary Associa- 
tions, etc. Mr. Loomis will go only where he is sent 
for. Heis notin the “ show business.” It would be 
well for Superintendents and Committees to makea 
note of this. 


Tue New ENGLAND ConsErRVATORY OF Music. 
— The excellence of this institution is so fully ap- 
iated in this community, that we need only re- 
mind our readers that the winter term commences 
on the 29th inst., to secure for it the recognition 
which its merit deserves. Although of compara- 
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tively recent establishment ‘in our midst, the re-| 
markable advantages it presents for securing a | 


| thorongh musical education, at comparatively 


trifling expense, have already given it an unrivaled 
prominence and position. The number of its pupils 

is far in advance of any similar establishment in | 
the world, and its corps of instructors embraces our | 
best known and most accomplished musicians We 
congratulate its enterpri-ing Director, Dr. Tourjee, 
upon the eminent success he has attained. See ad- 

vertisement in another column, 





| Commercial. 


BOSTON MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Taurspay Evenine, Nov. 11, 1869. 

Goip. — $1.26}. 

FLour.— Superfine, $5.25 to $5 75; extra, $5.75 to $7 ; 
Michigan, $7 to 8.00; St. Louis, $7 to 10.00. 

Corn. — Mixed, $1.11 to 1.48; yellow, $1.15 to 1.20. 

Oats. — 65 to Tic. 

Rrz. — Oid, $1.25 to 1.30. ° 

Seep.— Timothy Herds Grass, 4.75 to 0.00; Red 
Top, $3.50 to 4 25 per sack; R. I. Bent, $250 to 3.00 
per bushel ; Clover, per |b., 14 to lic. 

AppLes. — Per barrel, $4.00 to 4.50. 

Ontons. — $4 50 per barrel. 

Pork. — $36.00 to 37.00; Lard, 18)@19c.; Hams 
18e. 

Eaas. — 87 to 38e. 

Daizp AppLes. — Southern, 8} to 10c. 

Hay. — $17.00 to $29 00 per ton. 

Porators. —#2 00 to 2 25, per barrel 

Sweer Potatogs. — Per barrel, $3 50 to 4.00. 

Fresa Frorrs.— Pears, per barrel, $10.00 to 18.00; 
Grapes, 12 to l5c. per Ib. ; Quinces, $6.00 to 10.00 per 
bush. ; Cranberries, $11 00 to 12 00 per barrel. 

Squaswes. — $2.00@2.50 per cwt.; Hubbardston, $2.- 
50@2.00. 

Remarks. — Seeds quiet. Corn, with light receipts, is 
firm and advanced 4 to 5 cents per bush.. Oats firm at 
quotations. Thee isa good steady trade on Michigan 
and medium brands of flour. Pork steady and un- 
changed. Eggs advanced 3 cents per doz. A full sup- 
ply of quinces at reduced prices. 


’ 





BOSTON KITCHEN MARKET. 
(Reported for Friday, Nov. 12, 1869.] 

There is not that hurry and drive, in and around the 
markets, usually expected the week before Thankagiving. 
That cannot be accounted for unless Thanksgiving was 
appointed a week too early, and the public have partially 
overlooked the necessity of making due preparations for 
the eventful day. 

Presa Meats. — Thecall for pie meat has commenced, 


The above report is corrected each Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, and can be relied upon. 





Che Markets. 
AMBKIVGK MAKKET 
CartLe. — The market for Cattle continues very mod- 
erate. Some butchers bought rather more than they 
nevded, not knowing what might arrive next week. The 
supply is generally light. 


| trade running more into poultry. Prices have raoged 


low Butehers near the city have already nearly as 
many cattle as they can haadle. The best sales noticed 
at $12.5U per cet. 

Sueezr AND Lamas. — With some 2.000 less sheep and 
lambs, the market has not improved. A little stir for 
good lots at $3 50 to $4 per head; inferior grades range 
very low and duii of sale. 

BRIGHTON MARKET. 

Cartis. — Receipts of Cattle from Albany for the week, 
are 1,140, some 450 less than last week and 900 less than 
two weeks ago. The quality generally is not any better 
than last week ; only a few odd bullocks that were really 
superior Cattle. The bulk were medium grade. North- 
ern dealers that were uvable to close out their lotsa at 
Cambridge, were trying this market with but little suc- 
cess. Not any improvement in prices on beeves from 
last week. Store Cattle and young stock range lower. 

Sueer anv Lamas. — Receipts 919 head, mostly West- 
ern, via Albany, handled by Brighton butchers on com- 
mission. 


CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE STOCK 
MARKET. 


Reported for Zion’s Heratp, by Gronex J. Fox, for the 
week ending Nov. 11, 1869. 


Amount of Live Stock at Market. 
Cattle ee —_ Lambs. Swine 
3,1 1,857... 





: ia apnea 
Prices of Market Beef. 

Extra, $12.00@12.50; first quality, $11@811.75. ; sec 

ond quaiity, $10.00@10.76; third quality, $7.00g9.50. 
Prices of Store Cattie. 

Working Oxen, per pair, from $150@200, to 250@300 ; 
“ileh Cows and Calves from $35, 50@65, to 75, l00@115, 
Yearlings, $16 t© 26; two years old, $28 to 42; three 
years old, $45 to 62; Western Fat Swine, live, 10} to 1); 
vente ; dressed, 12} to 13} ets. per Ib. ; ; Stores,” wholesale , 
10} cents ; retail, 11 to i4 cents per ‘Yb. Columbia Co: 
N.Y. Pigs, 12416 cts. per lb. 

Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 

In lots, $1.50 2.09, 2.03.00 each ; Extra, $3.50@4.- 
00, or from 3 to 6, cents per ib. Spring Lambs, $2.76 @ 
4.26. 

Prices of Hides, Tallow, and Skins. 





but notin good earnest, as yet. There is derabl 
meat in market this week, well adapted for that purpose. 
The quality of live st ck has ranged, the present week, 
more on medium grades. Wholesale butchers have been 
in quest of large fat Cattle, of which there is not an over- 
plus. Sirloins and Rump Steak, 30-8lc. per lb. Round 
Steak, 23-24c. Rib Roast, 20-25e. Chucks, ete., l3c. 
Beef Liver, 0c. Mutton, Legs, 13-lic. Fore Quar- 
ters, Sc. Lind do., 15-l6éc. Loins, 14-l6éc. Beef 
Tongue, 17 - 18c. per Ib. 

Poag, erc.—A fair, even trade among Pork dealers. 
Supplies arrive regularly. Receipts for the week, 5,600 
head. With but few exceptions, the supply was from the 
West. Clear Salt Strips, 19-20c. Sliced Hams, 27c. per 
lb. Whole Hams, 18-19c. Corned Shoulders, 13 
Briskets, lic. Smoked Shoulders, 4c. Saroked Ribs; 
10-13c. Smoked Beef, 20-25c. per lb. Corned Beef, 
12-i6c. Fresh Ribs, lic. Beef Tongue, 17-18. Pork 
Tongues, 9-1l0c. Sausages, 16-lic. Bologna do., 
lée. Lard, in pail or’tub, 19c. Leaf Lard, 19c., ia- 
stead of 180. Pigs’ Feet 10s. ; keg, $2.2). 

Poutray, Gams, Fow., erc.—A comparatively mod- 
erate demand for the past two days Prices continue to 
range low, in consequence of large receipts. Chickens 
range from 25 -30c. per lb. Turkeys, 28e. Fowl, 20- 
25e. Geese, 25-3/c. Wild Ducks, 60c.- $1.00 each. 
Partridge, $1.00-125 per pair. Woodcock, 4c. each. 
Pigeons, $2.00 per dozen Snipes, 10- lic. each. Gray 
Squirrels, lic. each. Rabbits, 50-60c. per pair. 

Dairy. — Should arrivals continue to the extent noticed 
for the past five weeks, there must be a break in prices 
With present accumulated stock, wholesalers are carefu 
to bid low. Very best Lump Butter, 48 -50c. per Ib. ; 
second grade, 45-47c. Best Tub, 42-43c. per Ib. : 
second grade, 88-40c. Cheese, Factory, 20- 22c. Ancry 
18-19. Eggs, from Cape, 39-40c. ; Eastern, 38c. per 
dozen. 

Froirs anp VecrTasies. — The greatest item of inter- 
est, this week, is the Apple trade, by the barrel. Many 
families are now putting in their wiater’s supply. Many 
ofthe Western Apples arrive in good condition. Squashes 
are stowed away, over and under the stalis,ia great 
numbers. Marrow Squash, 2-2)c. per ib.; Hubbards- 
ton do., 3c. per ib. Eating Apples unchanged, 7ic.- 
$1.0) p-rpeck. Cooking do, 50 -7ée. perpeck. Jackson 
White Potatoes, 90c. - $1.00 per bush. Sweet Potatoes, 
8-4jc per lb. Quinces, $100-2.00 per peck. Pears, 
$1-1.75 per peck. Horse Radish, lic. per bot. Concord 
and Isabella Grapes, 12; - 18c. per ib. Cranberries, $1.00 
~125 per peck, or l6c.aqt. Lemons, The. per dozen. 
Oranges, 40 - 0c. per dozen. Citron, 3- 4c. per lb. Cel- 
ery, 10-1l5c. per root. Peppers, Sc. per lb. Pickles, 
SOc. per gall. Pickled Limes, 0c. per gall. Martinoes 
Pickles, 40c. per hundred. Shell Beans, 25-37c. per 
qt. Beets, 25ce. Turnips, 0c. per peck. Carrots, #1 per 
bush. Cocoanuts, 10-12c. each. Tomatoes, in cans, 
$2.25 per doz. Lettuce, 4-6c. each. Cabbage, 8 -12c. 
each. 

Fisn, etc.—A few Lake Trout offered at a shilling 
per lb. Bass, 20c. Smelts, 20c. per lb. Mackerel, 10- 
25c. per lb. Lobsters, 8c. per Ib. Pickerel, 20c. per 
Ib.. Perch, &c. perib. Fresh Scollops, 40c. per quart. 
White Fish, 17-20c. per lb. Eels, 12-15c. per Ib 
Pickled Salmon, 20c. per Ib. Sturgeons, 12jc. per Ib’ 
Cod, 8c. Haddock, 7 - 8c. Halibut, 8e. per Ib. Tautog, 
10 - 12c. per Ib. Cusk, 8c. Clams, solid, 25c. per qt. 
Quahaugs, solid, 600. per qt. Oysters, $1.80 per gall. 


Hides, 9 to 00 cents per lb. Tallow, 
7@00 cents per ib. Country Hides, 9 to 00 cents per ib 
Taliow, 7 to 00 cents per lb. Pelts, 75 to $1.00 each. Calf 
Skins, 20 cents per ib. 

Classification cf Cattle and Sheep. 

N. B. — Beef Extra and First quality includes nothing 
but the best, large, fat Oxen. Second aud Third quality 
includes Oxen, and two and three year old Steers. 

Sheep . — Extra includes Cossets, and when those of 
wnieiter quality are thrown out. 








Cersons haviog money to lend on long ‘ime may 
learn someth ng .o their interest by consulting adver- 
ment headed “ Another Good Chance,” and corre- 
sponding as directed, 





Business Letters Received to Nov. 13. 

John Bianchard, Geo. W. Barber, C. K. Babb, Mary J. 
Burnham A.N. Bodfish; E. K. Colby, John 8. Cush- 
man, John Currier, A. J. Cowles, John Cadwell; Hattie 
A. Daniels, E. Davies; Susan A. Gould, W. E. Gale; 
EK Hutchinson, Mrs. Howe, W. H. Hatch; Mrs. C. 
Kenny, Andrew 1. Kendall; J. 8. Little; Gordon 
Moore, Jos. H. Mansfield, J. A. Morelen, J. Moulton; 
P. B. Powers, J. Pack, A. W. Pottle; W. H. Russell; 
Ema ©. Smith; Jas. Thurston, 2; D. A. Whedon, J. 
W. Willett, J. 8. Whedon, Mrs. Jane Walker, George 
Whitaker, N. Webb. 





Methodist Book Bepository. 








Money Letters received from Nov. 6 to Nov. 13. 

©. F. Allen, N. Annesley, A. Austin, D. Allison; H. P. 
Blood, 8. B. Buddington, H. 8. Booth, R. Burt, W. 
Bryant, 8. M. Bebin, R. R. Barber, W. McK. Bray; I. 
Candiin, J. Collins, B. Chapman, Otis Cole, T. W 
Cooke, P. Crandsn, E. Copeland, C. H. Chase, George 
E Chapman, C. A. Cressy; L. Draper, Henry Dorr, E 
Davies, E. R. Drummond, L. Damon, E. Delano, L. A. 
David; W. Emerson, J.T. Edwattis; C. Fales, F. W. 
Fish ; C. P. Hard, Z. 8. Haynes, E. Hamlen; J. R. Inch; 
Z. E. Jameson, J. E. Jerome; C. H. Kenney, M. E. 
King; J. H. Lamb, 2, A. M. Loomis, B. Lukin ; J, T. 
Moulton, D. E. Miller, Wm. V. McLaughlin; J. H Pills- 
bury, M. G. Prescott, C. A. Plammer, H. Pickard, E. W. 
Parker; A. J. Richardson, W. H. H. Rollins, L. 8. 
Rounds ; Geo. W. Smith, J. A. Steele; 8. E. Towle, D. 
P. Thompson; J. F. Willing, J. L. Webster, W. F. 
Warten ; 8° P Heath. 

James P. Magzs, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 


BIRT. — Os November 8th, the wife of Rev. W. H. 
Adams of Heath, Mass., of a daughter. 








Marriages. 





In this city, Nov. 9, by Rev. L. R. 8. Brewster, Nelson 
of A 








Thanksgiviog week, the | ‘ 


In Greenville, Ct., Nov. 11, by Rev. A. Palmer, Mr, 
Delano N. Carpenter, and Mrs. Ann E. Berry, all of 
Greeuville. 

| At Swampscott, Nov 14, by Rev. T. J. Abbott, Edward 

| W. Pierce of Welitieet, to Mary F. Lacount of Swamp- 
seott 

| In Stark, Oct. 24, by Rev. H. Crockett, Alonzo Quimby 
to Miss Amy G. Fish, both of Stark. 

In Cambridge, Nov. 3, by Rev. Pliny Wood, George 0, 
Smith, of Boston, to Miss Sarah A. Robsou, of Cam. 
bridge 

lo Melrose, Nev 9, bs Rev Charles E. Reed, of Mal. 
| S a) George u. Dearborn to Miss Bessie B. Godfrey, both 
| lroge, 


AT Qatney Point, Oct. 23, by Rev. 8. Kelley, James B, 
| Maxiu: to Miss Abby M Nightingale, both of Quin 

lu Hollieton, Uct. 16, bv Kev. EK 8. Best, Siles B 
| Wane to Miss Matilda &. Keon day, both of ‘oltiston; 


Nov. 17, Adelbert F. Newton, of Medway, to Miss Mary 
A Mesinger, of Holli-ton. 
| In Monmouth, Me., Oct. 31, by Rev. J. O. Thompson, 
Everett Lindsay, of Leeds, Me., to Mrs. Eliza A. Lindsay, 
of Movumouth. 








Beats. 








In Dunstable, Mass., Oct. 2%, of consumption, Arvilla 
A., wife of George Farnham, aged 35 years. “ She has 
done what she could,” and, faithful to the end, ‘‘ the 
giorious prize has found with Christ in paradise ” 

In Monroe, Me., Oct. 30, of consumption, Mr. Philo 
Gould, aged 44 years. He died trusting in Jesus, who is 
able to save, even in the dying hour. He leaves a wife 
and four children to mourn his Joss. May the Lord 
comfort them in their great »filictions. 

In Brooklyn, N. ¥ , Nov 3, Mason W. Teasdale, aged 
56 years, bis death beicg caused by being crushed be~ 
tween a heavy truck and brick wall 

Clara Eastman, wife of Rev. C L. Eastman, fell 
sweetly asleep in Jesus at Wilbraham, on the 12th inst, 
Congestion of the lungs was the disease. 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 
"Gardiner District Ministerial A , Br ick, 
Me af Nov. 24. 
bury District Preachers’ Meeting, Dar ville, 
m.. ie 


16, 
Sociepaeta District, (Vermont Conference) Ministerial 
Association, Windsor, Tuesday, Dee. 21. 

© Ministerial A jation, at Keene, N. H. 
(See furtber notice.) 
F 8t ee Dist. Ministerial Association, at Hydepark, 
lan. 11. 
— Ministerial Association, Groveton, Tuesday , Dec. 














QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
PortLanp District — Fourta QUARTER. 

December — Maryland Ridge, 18, 19; Acton, 21, 22; 
Goodwin's Mills, 75, 26. 

January — Stowe, 1,2; Standish, 4,5; South Bidde- 
ford, 8,9; West a 16, 16; Navy Yard, 22, 
23; Kennebunk Depot, 29, 30 

February — C. B. Ferry, 5, 6; Saco, F, Wetherbee, 
5, 6; Saccarappa, W. B hartlett, 5, 6; Suen 12, 13. 

Gorham, Nov. 10. J. Cour. 


CONFERENCE OF PRESIDING ELDERS.— The Pre- 
siding Elders of the several New England Conferences, as 
a'so of New York East and Troy, are desired to meet in 
Boston at the Book Room, December 16, 1869. 


PROGRAMME. 


The Conference will be opened at nine o'clock A. M. 
followed by relation of experience on districts. All are 
desired to come prepared to discuss, orally or by writing, 
such topics as may impres& them as important in our 
work. 

Essars : — ** Best Methods of Preaching,” by Rev. Dr. 
Webber ; ‘‘ The Literature of the Church,” by Rev. Jamet 
Pike ; ** The Itioerancy aod how it may be impaired,” 
b, L. D. Wardwell; * The Opening of new Fieids,”’ by 
Rev. Dr. Thayer; “* The Model Presiding Elder,” by Rev. 
Geo. W. Brewster; “ Ministeriel Supply and Qualitica- 
tions,’ by Rev. L. Crowell; ‘‘ The Improvement «f our 
Rural Work,” by Rev. A_ L. Cooper; “* How to Secure to 
the  hurch ovr Young People,’ by Rev. Micah J. Talbot; 
“Conference Boundaries’ by Rev Moses L Scudder; 
“The Arrangement of Districts,’ by Rev. 8 C. Brown; 
‘*Effeets of Domestic Missionary Money on the Churches,” 
by Rev. G. W. H. Clark. The essays will be followed by 
discussions. D SHEAMAN, 

C. Brows, } Com. 


“RAMBLE IN RHYME." —C. Henry St. John, read§ 
his ** Ramble in Rhyme” in Newton Lower Falls on the 
8th of December; in Swampscott, on the 15th; in Grove- 
land on the 24th. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE SEMINARY, Monrpriise 
Vt.— The Winter Term begins on Wednesday, Dec. 1, at 
ten o'clock, A. M. 5. F. CHESTER, Principal. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH IN KEENE, N. H. 
will be dedicated on Tuesday, Nov. 23. Sermon, at 10} 
o'clock a. M., by Kev. J. A.M. Chapman. Sale of the 
pews in the afternoon. Sermon in the evening, at 7 
o'clock, by Rev. . M. Buckley. 

Organ Concert the Monday ning previous. 

The Claremont District Ministerial Association on the 
Wedne-day following 

Brethren in the ~ and laity > .a— invited 
to be present. . Dinsmore. 





PENOBSCOT MINI*TERIAL ASSOCIATION. — The 
Association will meet at the Union Street Church, Ban- 
gor, Jan. 9, 187 

The subjects of discussion are as follows: — 

* Sin sgainst the Holy Ghost” —A. Prince, E. B. 
Thorndike, W. B. Fenlason ; “‘ Ought Iofent Baptism to 
be Administered to Children of Usconverted Parents?” 
—W. Marsh, L L. Hanseom, M. G. Prescott; “ Review 
of ‘ Credo’’’— A. Church, M. D. Matchews, A. C. God- 
frey, C. Springer; ‘‘ Errors in Scripture Quotations ” — 
E. A. Helmer-hausen, C. F. Allen; ** Vicarious Atone- 
ment '’ — B. F. Teffe, B. A. Chase. 

Execesis: Rom. viii 19 -23—@) Stone, 8. C. Elliott, 
O. R. Wilson; Rom. xiv. 23—H. F. A. Patterson, T. 
Cooper, R. 8. Mathison; 1 Cor iii. 11-15— W. T. Jew- 
ell, M. Palmer, E. M. Fowler; Genesis ii. 17 —G. R. 
Paimer, E, W. Hutchinson, R. Day. C. F. ALLEN. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE 
COLLEGE. — This institution calis on its friends for 
prompt and liberal aid. The old Seminary is down, 
and the masons are laying the foundation for a new one. 
The building, when completed. will «qual in beauty acd 





Parker to Miss Hanoah H. Morse, both 
Mass. 

In this city, Aug. 9, by Rev. Seth C. Carey, Richard H. 
Collins to Martha J. Manley, both of Charlestown ; Oct. 
41, John L. Stewart to Mary Barnard, both of Boston. 

Ia this city, Nov. 4, by Rev. J. 1. Ames, Joseph C. 
Bradd to Miss Mary J Connelly, both of Boston. 

In Bast Boston, Nov 4, by Rev. L. J. Hall, William 
E Wright to Miss Lizzie MecFeriane, both of this city. 

In Bast Boston, N. v. 9, by Rev. 52. Hall, Joseph Ar- 
nold, of Detroit, Mich. , to Miss Carrie B. Bailey, of this 


city 
4 Charlestown, Nov. 10, by Rev. Jesse Wagner, Reu- 


Chari 





Smoked and Pickled Herrings, 36 - 400. per dos. 


ben Daniels, —s Ipswich, to Mrs. Emma A. Adams, of 


conveni any other school edifice in the State. 
Brethren and sistera, as generous and frequent as your 
donations have been, do not fail to heed and honor this 
call. It is made, not because of the decay or failure of 
tne echool, but because of its thrift and prosperity. It 
is for means to give scope to a living agency; not to 
bury adead one There is no extravagance in what is 
asked. It is simply to help the educational joterests of 
“4 php a Church keep pace with ber other interests 


ay the friends that have promised aid, by noes or 
gree tion, please forwar@ the sums pledged to Prof. 
F. , Treasurer, or to me, as Fioancial 
- P.jTorszr. 





sees BUM, Nov. 8, 1869, 
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ZION’S 


HERALD. 





PORTLAND DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSO TA. | 
TIUN meets the 22d of November, at South Berwick. 
lum able to announce thar, through the kinduess x, 
Fraucis Chase, eq., Superintendent of the P. 3. and | 
P.K KR, the courtesy of half fare will be extended to 
the brethren and their wives, from the 22d to the 25th, 
inclusive. Special tickets for the trip for sale at the 
Various stations. Ali coming east of 5. B. Junction, will } 
stop at Salmon Falis. Wilieach brother who hopes to 
be accompanied by his wife, send me a line, on or before 
the 19th? Come one and ail. 


QO. W. Scorr, for the Committee. 





WANTED. — Persons having copies of the ‘‘ Melo- 
deon ” singing-book they may not need, would confer 
& great favor on a young church by | them to 
Zion’s Herap Orrice. 8c. Nov. Il. 








Business Potices. 








ENTERPRISING. 

Whene’er we see a man in trade 

Fast into public notice rising, 
Who ia the world a s.ir bas made, 

We speak of him as enterprising ; 
When such a man we chance to meet, 

Who's joined to neither clique nor party, 
Wao selis so low none can compete, 

We greet him with a welcome hearty. 
Just such a man is GEORGE FENNO, 
Wh» sells the Bors good * CLOTHES” so lew, 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat, and Shoes complete, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
181 * Nov. 18, 1t 1is* 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY lies in the use of Ha- 
gan’s Magnolia Balm for the Complexion. 

Rough Red , Sunburn, Freckles, 
and Tan disappear where it is applied, and a beautiful 
complexion of pure, satin-like texture is obiained. 
The plainest features are made to glow with Healthful 
Bloom and Youthful Beauty. 

Remember Hagan’s Magnolia Balm is the thing that 
produces these effects, and any lady can secure it for 
75 cents at any of our stores. 








To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s Kath- 
alron. 
251 Nov. 18 4t 98* 


Dr. WARREN’S BILIOUS BITTERS, for purifying the 
Blood, curing Liver C 
Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, and all Suites 
Complaints; for Cleansing, Strengthening, Invigorat- 
ing, and Regulating the Human System, has no equa! 
fm the world. Sold by all Druggists. 

BUBR & PERRY, Wholesale Druggiste, Genera) 
Agents, 26 Tremont St., Boston. 

16l June 10 tr «2 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The Advertiser, having been restored to health in a 
few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after having 
suffered several years with a severe lung affection, 
and that dread disease, Consumption — is anxious to 
make known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 

To ail who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 
scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and using the same, whica they will find a 
SURE CURE FOR CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITI8, etc. The object of the advertiser in sending 
the prescription is to benefit the afllic:ed, and spreaa 
information which he conceives to be invaiuable; and 
he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will 
cost them nothing, and may proye a blessing. 

Parties wishing the prescription, will please address 

Rev. EDWARI? A. WLLSUN. 
Williamsburg, — County, New York. 
Oct. 21. 145* 


jaint. J. Ai Riu 





BuRR’s PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. The most Per- 
fect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. We 
supply the trade with all parts of the Bottle separate- 
ly when required, including Surr’s Silvered Wire Brush 
which is of UNESTIMABLE value to the Infant, as | 
keeps the Tube perfectly sweet and free from acid, es- 
peciaily in warm weather. Price of Brush, 10 cts 
BURR & PERRY, Successors to M. 8. BURR & Cu., 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont st., Boston, Mase 
Sold by all Druggists. 

171 June 10, tr 42 


$6,000 WANTED. 


Nine per cent. will be paid for $6,v00 for three years 
or less, secur by murtgage on a first class new 
dwelling-house in the best urighbornood ia Soston 
— at 916,000, upon which there is a present mort- 
& 

py property is occupied b» the owner, and intended 
for a permanent home, an especial call for money be- 

a only reason for asking a tlempuvrary loan. 
mane « : D. WINSLOW, Agent of this paves 
131 Sept. #0, 14s 


JUST OUT! 
“Cherry Pectoral Troches.” 


For CoLps, COUGHS, SORE THROAT, AWD BRON- 
CHITIS. 
NONE 80 GOOD, NONE 80 PLEASANT, NONE 
CURE AS QUICK. 


RUSHTON & CO., 10 Astor Houss, 
NEW York. 
Oct. 21 3m. 145 


For Incipient Consumption, 


Bronchitis. Asthma, falereed Tonsils, Loss of Votre. 
Narrow Chesi, use Dr. J. M. Hows’s INHALING 
TUBE for common air, the best ef all remedies, Senu 
three cent stamp for Circular. to 227 Grand St.. N.Y. 
Dr. Howe refers to Rev. tishop James and Harper & 
Brothers, New Yurk. Can be had of the —_ ~ am 
Druggists. Oct, 21, 3m 





BROWN’S PATENT 
DOUBLE CONE VE NTILATING DAMPER, 
gives the most hea: with the least fuel. No Express 
charges. Nurisk. Agen's wanted everywhere. Send 
for circularsto U. R. BRIGGS & CO., 18% Washington 
St., New York. & = Nov. '8, 3m0.98 


tgs Il Abbott's Great 
WANTED — yer Wapoumom il” Cane 


Vaseers are ma 16) week. * &. RUSSEL: 
Publisher, pang 20) per _ 





country. lt gives practical instruction, by the most 





Hearth and Home. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
Rural, Literary, and Family Weekly, 


OF 16 LARGE, HANDSOME PAGES, 
Edited by DONALD G. MITCHELL. 


Assisted by an able Corps of Associates 
in all Departments. 





HEARTH AND HOME meets the wants of all mem- 
bers of good famliics ev -rywhere, and contains the 
best of ever; thiag for everybody ia «icy, viilage, aud 


experieaced Writers, upon all rural topics: — 


Farming, Fruit growing, Fiower-Oulture, Oraamen- 
tal Gardening, Rural Architecture, Country and 
City Homes, their Furnishing and Adorn- 
ment, Domestic Economy, House- 
keeping Hints, etc, 


It has Choice Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poems, Wit 
and Humor, the News, Money and Market Re- 
ports, Beautiful Pictures by the best ar- 
tists, and, in short, all the fea- 
tures of 


A First-Class Family Weekly. 
It contains so much room that every number has an 


abundant variety for FATHERS, MOTHERS, SONS, 
DAUGHTERS, down to the youngest child! 





REDUCED RATES FOR 1870. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Single Copies, $4; Three Copies, all at one time, 
$9; Five Copies, $12; 
making HEARTH AND HOME to aC.ub of Five or 


or more subscribers at $:.40 each, the Cheapest as it is 
the Most Complete 


FAMILY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


in the world, Subscribers before the first of January 
next, will get all numbers to thai date FRE#, and 
their year will end January Ist, 1871. 

¢2@”™ Specimen numbers sent free. 


PETTENGILL, BATES & CO., 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
781 Nov. 18, 2¢ 145* 


CURE FOR 


CONSUMPTION. 


WHAT THE DOCTORS SAY: 
Amos WOOLLEY, M.D, of Kosciusko County, In- 
diana, says: “ For three ‘years past I have used AL- 
LEN’s LUSG BALSAM extensively, in my practice, and 
( am satisfi-d there is no better medicine for lung dis- 
eases in use.”” 


Isaac A. Doran, M.D, of Logan County, Ohio, 
says: “Allen’s Luog Balsam not only selis rapi.ly, 
but gives perf: ct satisfac:ion in every case within my 
knowledge. Having contidence in it, and kn wing 
that it possesses valuable medicinal properties, t 
freely use it in my daily practice and with unhounded 
succees, Asan expectorant, lt is most certainiv far 
ahead of any preparation I have ever yet known.” 





NATHANIEL Harris, M. D., of Middlebury, Vt., 
says: “I have no doubt it will soon become a classi 
eal remedial Agent fur the cure of all dise«ses of the 
Throat, Kronchial Tubes, and the Lungs. 
Physicians do not r nda dici 
no merits. What they say about 


Allen’s Lung Balsam 


Can be taken as afact. §@~ Let all afflicted test it at 


once. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 
Nov. '8, 4t 118* 





which has 





MASON & HOADLY’S 


METHOD FOR TS 


PIANO FORTE. 


A new work which has been thoroughly tested in 
private teaching, and which has preved to be of the 
highest value to instructors, furnishing the necessary 
macerial to train pupiis in the most thorough manner 
adapted to those who would become masters of the 
instrument, and to such as #im at only moderate pro- 
ficiency, itis superior as a seif-instructor. Centain- 
ing the «CCENT EXERCISEo invented by Mr. Mason, 
and found in no other work. 

By WM. MASON & E. 8. HOADLY. 


Price with either American or Foreign Fingering, 
$4.00. Sent postage paid on receipt of lay ¥u,. DI’ 
ON & CU., Boston. C. H. DIT3ON & CO., New 
York. 221 Oct.zl, lyr 118 





ANOTH ER GOOD CHANC8#,—A wealthy farmer in 
Indiana, out of debt, wishes to borrow $4,000 for 
five years. Will give first mortgege on farm worth 
$1z,0.0, and pay 12 per cent. interest annually. 1 have 
frequent applications for money at these rates. Secu- 
rity all first-class. Satistactory reterence given on 
correspondence, Costs nething to as< questions. 
Any sum ‘rom $500 t> $10,000 can be thns iavested 
wuhout @0ost to pene. Interest payable at your 
nearest bank. Addre 
T. A. GOODWIN. ete oe Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vid 





Rarsrress. intelligent persons, of either sex, 

who desire to know how they mar realiz+ frow 
$ 000 to $1,000 a vear, Introducing valuable a d poou- 
iar books, may address LEE & sHEPAKD, Publivh- 
ers, Kostop, Mass. Write plainly —state what paper 
you saw this in. 51 Nov. 18,4t 12 


N. H. CONFERENCE SEMINARY 
FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Wintss as opens on Wednesday, Dec. 'st, at 
0 o'c oc 
Applications for oard should be made early. 
€2@™ Send fora Cotpiogee, 
L. D. BARROWS. 








TILTON, N. H., Wow. 11th, 1869. 
Nov. 18, 2m 





FLEXIBLE SUPPORTERS, 


Vor SPINAL DISEASES. Special attention paid to 
SPINAL WEAKNE*8K8. rence sent OD applica- 





: 41 Nov. 18, 4 14" 


“ PERLODICAL LITERATURE HAS 80 INCREASED 
AND MULTIPLIED ON THE FACE OF THE KARIH, 
THAT A WISE AND CAREFUL SKLECTION OF THE 
BEsT THINGS IS TRULY A PUBLIC BENEFAU -| 
TION *'— American Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“THE BEST Of ALL OUR ECLECTIC PUBLICA- 
TIONS.’ — The Nation, New York. 


Littell’s Livi Age, 
ittell’s Living Age, 
of which more than One Hundred Vo umes have been 
issued, has received the Commendation of Judge story, 
Chancellor Keat, President adams, Hisvoriaus sparks, 
Prescott, bancrofi, and Jicknor, Kev. Heary Ward 
Beeches, and many others; and it admi.tedly ** con- 
tinues to stand at the head of its class.” 
If IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 
G'ving fif y-two numbers, of sixty-four pag-s each, or 
more than three thousand douvle Column, UCLavo Pp ges 
Of reading matter year.y; cnabdog it W present wi.b 
@ Salisiactory completeness nowhere else aviempted, 
The Best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Po- 
etry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, 

and Political Luformation, 
Gathered from the entire body of Engiish periodical 


literature, and from the pens of the adlest living wri- 
ters. 





EXTRACTS FROM RECENT NOTICES, 
From Rev, Henry Ward Beecher. 


“Were I. in view of ail the competitors that are 
now in the fleid, to choose, [ should Certain y choose 
PRE LIVI*G AGE. . . . Nor is there, in any liorary 
that | kouw of, 80 much instruc ive and eulertaniog 
readipg in .he same number of volumes.’ 
Fiom the Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 

“ Tne Nation (\.Y.) 10 saying thal CHE LIVING AGE 

*\he bese of all our eclectic pubiica.ions,’ expresses 
ae own views.” 

From the New York Times. 

“ The taste, jadgment, and wise tact displayed in the 
selection of articles are above all praise, because they 
have never been equaied,” 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ A constant reader of * Littell’ 1s ever enjoying lit- 
erary acvantages Obtuiuaole through no other source.” 
From the Round Table, New York. 

* There is no otner »ublicad * which gives its read- 
ers so much of tue Dest quality of the leading Eogiish 
Magazines and reviews, 

From the Mobile Advertiser and Register. 

**LITTsLL’s LiIViNG AGE, although ostensibly the 
most costly of our periovicals, 18 reaily Oue of tue 
cheapest — if pot the very cheapest — that can de bad, 
whetuer the quality or 4 :antity uf the literary matter 
furnished be com iderea ” 

From the ILinois State Journal. 

* Ithas more rev!, soiid worth, more useful informa- 
tion, tuan any similar publication we know of. The 
ablest essays, the mustentertaining stories, the floest 
poetry, of the English language, are hore gathered 
together.” 

From the Pacific, San Francisco. 

“Its publicauon in week! numbers gives toit a great 
advavtage over its monthly c ntem poraries, in the 
spirit and freshness 0: its contents.’ 

From the Chicago Daily Republican. 

“ The suvseriber to Lites ftluds hiweeu in possessio ), 
atthe end of the year, o: four large volumes of such 
reading as Can oe obtained in no otuer form, and com- 
pricing selections from eve y department of science, 
art, puilosophy avd belles-lettres. Those who desire 

ath srough compenatum «f ali that is adutrable and 
motewor they in the iilerasy worid, will be spared the 
trouble or wading through the sea of reviews and 
magazines put lished elbruac; for they will find the es- 
Senece of ali compacted ana concentrated here. 

Published weesiy at £8.00 a year, free of postage 
An ex'tre copy sent gratis to any —_ getting up a Club 
of Five New -ub:cribers Aadre 

LItTELL & GAY, #0 Broufield St., Boston. 


THE BEST wong aun forint LITERATURE 
LUB PR.LOKS. 

For Ten Pm... perenintt Living AGF, weekly, 
containing the cream of Foreign Periodical Lit-ra- 
ture, and either one of the lead ng magazines of Home 
Liveratu:e nawea below,wiil be Scent Wo one address tor 
one year, viz: — 

* Harper’s Monthly” (or ** Weekly” or “ Razor”), 
“The Atientic Monthly,” * Putnam’s” or “ Lrppiu- 
cot’s Monthly,” * The Galsxy,”’ ur “ App'e'on’s Jour 
nai’? (weekly); or, for $850, Turk LiV No aGE and 
THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZ NE. Address as above. 

i 1 Nov. 1s, +t 9° 








SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS FOR SALE. 


These Organs were built by Thomas Appieton and 
Messrs. Hook ot Boston, and thomas Hail of New 
York, and will be sold at respective prices: $i,6°0 
$1,200, $85), $750. They have been thorougtiy repaired 
aud re-voiced, and are wor by the atteniion of any 
church wishiog a good, reilabi~, avd eff-ctive organ at 
low cost. Also, sg sale, new ** Chapel Urgans” at 
prices $650 to $1, 

CONTRACTS are solicited for building Church Organs 
of auy size and cost; and orders for repairing »ud 
tuniog will be promptly attended to by the under- 
sig. td, who bave unequalled wanufacturing facilities, 
aud cap furnish hunareds of testimonials avd refer- 
ences «f the A:ghest character from committees and 
distinguished organists, atte-ting the superior merit 
of our Losirumects. B. D. SIMMONS & CV. 
120 Caaries St.. Boston, Mass. 161 Nov. '8, 4t o* 





“A good Agricultural Library” 
May be found in the volumes of the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


So says the WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR. 
Our subscribers will find much besides, in return for 
their movey 
TxRMs. — $2.50 a year for the weekly, or $\.50 forthe 
Montualy. Send stamp for specimens and premium list 
R. P. EATON & CO, Boston, em 
21 Nov. 18, lt 


TO THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


Let those who languish unver the fat.! severity of 
our cl mace through any pulionary complaint, or eve n 
these who are in deciced consumption, by no means 
despair. There is a sefe and sure remedy at hand and 
one easily tried. * Wilbor’s Compound of Cod Liver 
Oil and Lime,” withor t po-sessing the very nauseatine 
flavor Of the oil as heretofore used, is endowed by th» 
phosphate of lime with a healing bp: operty which ren- 
ders the oil doubly cfiecacious. Remarkab e testimo- 
niais to its effic .cy can be exuibited to those wno de- 
sire oseeth-em For sale vy A. B. WiLBor, Chemist, 
No. 66 vourt 8t., B > Sold by all Druggists. 

ltl Nov. b, 4t 145° 








7 YD « 
MAY CHRISTIANS DANCE? 
By Rev. J/ MES H. BR \OKEs. D. D., 
Author ot * How.» be saved, or, The Sinner directed 

to the Savionr 7 net pee $4 fil) ec nrs. 
Ww TO BE AVED. 
Price 5) cents, G cman edition. a. cover. 2) cents 
This wo. k has re sched a circulsti n of £5,000 copies 
These or our o'er publications sent on receipt of 
retail price, if no! ey ia nearest. bookstore, 
J McINTYRE, 
Theological and -at eee Pubiisher and Book- 
seller, NO. 48. 1.FT# 8ST, 8T Louis, Mo. 
lol Nov. 18 4 145* 


pLancuerre +t Manufacturers prices. No. 1 Olled 





Walnut, 75 c +; No.?, Poilshed, 9 cts. Sent by 
mail, post paid. ‘Address F. C. CRoes, Montague, 
Mass. 3l Nov. 8 2t s3i* 





S TAMMEBIN: «cured by Bates’ Appliances. For de- 


REVISED LIST OF 
PREMIUMS 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
TO ZIONS HERALD. 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 

For 75 new subscribers at $2.50, a 5 octave 
single reed Organ, price $125. 

For 100 new subscribers and $437, a double 
reed Organ, price $200. 

FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINES. 
For 50 new subscribers at $2.50 each, a No. 1 
Machine, price $63. 

For 60 subscribers, a No. 2 Machine, price 
$75. 


BOOKS. 


McCLINTOCK & STRONG’S CYCLO- 
PEDIA, 

For 5 new subscribers at $2.50, Ist or 2d vols, 

in sheep. 

For 10 new subscribers at $2.50, Ist and 2d 

vols. in sheep. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY. 
For 5 new subscribers at $2.50, any volume of 
Lange’s Commentary. 


WEBSTER’S ILLUSTRATED UNA- 
BRIDGED DICTIONARIES, Paricn $12. 


For 12 new subscribers at $2.50. 


THE NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTION 
ARY, Paice $6, 

For 6 new subscribers at $2.50. 

Any $1 book published by the Methodist Book 

Concern for 1 new subscriber and $2.50. 

Any $2 book published by do. for two new 
subscribers and $5.00. 

Any $3 book published by ditto, for three new 
subscribers and $7.50. 

Or $1 will be allowed towards the payment of 
any book published by the Methodist Book 
Concern for each new subscriber and $2.50. 

For 4 new subscribers at $2.50 we will send a 
sixth copy of Tux Heraxp /ree to any ad- 
dress. 

For one new subscriber we will send “ Credo” 
at the expense of the person receiving it. 
No premium or commission we have offered 
has been so successful as ‘“ Credo.” 
called for almost every day. We shall continue 
this offer a little longer. We send it for one 
new subscriber, and will send it to any old sub- 
scriber who will send $5 to pay for two years’ 

subscription in advance. 


It is being 


Nationat Sermons. Sermons, Speeches, and 
Letters on Slavery and its War, by Rev. 
Gilbert Haven. This is a large, elegantly 
printed, crown octavo volume of nearly 
seven hundred pages. Price, with portrait, 
3.00. We will give it for 2 new subscribers 
and $5. 


MAGAZINES. 
The} “ Riverside,” 
$4.00. 


The “ Riverside,” and Zron’s Herarp, for 
two new subscribers. 


and Zion’s Herawp, for 


“The Golden Hours,” and Z1ion’s Herarp, 
for $4.00. 

“The Golden Hours,” and Z1on’s Herarp, 
for two new subscribers. 


NGRAVINGS. 


For 1 subscriber and $2.50 we will send your 
choice of Russell’s 3 splendid engravings, 
“ American Methodism,” “Babe of Beth- 
lehem,” or “ From Shore to Shore.” Price 
$2.00 per copy. 

For 1 new subscriber, and $2.50 we will send 
a copy of Taz Bisnors or tHE Meruo- 
pist Episcopal Cxuurcu, a fine steel en- 
graving, price $1.50; or Steel Engraving 
of Gen. Grant and Family, price $1.50. 


HALLET, DAVIS, & CO.’S PIANO 
FORTES 
For every new subscriber at $2.50 we will allow 
$1.50 towards one of Hallet, Davis, & Co.'s 
Pianos. If subscribers enough cannot be 
found, the balance may be paid in cash. 


All offers of Premiums except the above are 








tion. Office 228 Washington St , Boston. 
61 . 18, 1s 


pa live et, address Simpson & Co, Box 
As eames Wie ee eee 


withdrawn. 





